AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprr. 
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THE SABBATH FOR HORSES 


"Tis Sabbath-day the poor man walks 
Blithe from his cottage door, 

And to his prattling young ones talks 
As they skip on before. 


The father is a man of joy 
From his week’s toil released; 

And jocund is each little boy 
To see his father pleased. 


But, looking to a field at hand, 

Where the grass grows rich and high, 
A no less merry Sabbath band 

Of horses met my eye. 


Poor skinny beasts! that go all week 
With loads of earth and stones, 
Bearing, with aspect dull and meek, 
Hard work and cudgelled bones; 


But now let loose to roam athwart 
The farmer’s clover lea, 

With whisking tails, and jump and snort, 
They speak a clumsy glee. 


I thought how pleasant ‘twas to see, 
On this bright Sabbath day, 

Man and his beasts alike set free 
To take some harmless play; 


And how their joys were near the same— 
The same in show at least— 

Hinting that we may sometimes claim 
Too much above the beast 


If like in joys, beasts surely must 
Be like in sufferings too, 

And we can not be right or just, 
To treat them as we do. 


Thus did God’s day serve as a span 
All things to bind together, 

And make the humble brute to man 
A patient pleading brother. 


Oh, if to us one precious thing, 
And not to them is given, 
Kindness to them will be a wing 
To carry it on to heaven! 
R. CHAMBERS. 


“PAX HUMANA” 


The things and the forces that are seen 
are temporal. It is the things and the forces 
that are not seen that areeternal. The trolley 
wire attached to loaded cars would soon be 
snapped if the attempt were made to haul 
the cars by direct traction; but that same 
trolley wire can be charged with an invisible 
force that will move all the cars of a great 
city, loaded to their utmost capacity. That, 
it seems to me, is a just illustration of the 
force of public opinion. It is intangible; it 
cannot be weighed; it cannot be seen; and 
yet, more and more, in every country of the 
world, whatever be its form of government, 
this intangible public opinion is becoming the 
decisive force that shapes the destiny of the 
peoples. Slowly, if you please, but surely, 
there is developing a public opinion of the 
world to the bar of which every nation must 
come which breaks the peace of the world. 
My prayer is that the United States and 
England and Germany, each in its own meas- 
ure, may help powerfully to develop the 
public opinion that one day will bring about 
for all nations that ‘“‘Pax Humana,” which 
will mean the peace and prosperity of the 
whole world. 


SETH LOW. 


REIGN OF PEACE 


We have abolished slavery, but there re- 
mains the greater sin of the killing of man by 
man. It devolves upon our race to teach the 
civilized world that international disputes 
must be settled by law and the reign of inter- 
national peace established. This isthe most 
propitious time for spreading such thoughts 
over the world. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


“On earth peace, good will toward men.” 


For Our Dumb Animals by C. M. WILLIAMS 


THE TRAINING 


OF “MAUD S.” 


Story of the Famous Racer’s Early Days as Told for the First Time by Her Owner 


Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


I should, perhaps, accompany the enclosed 
manuscript with the statement that Mrs. 
Small, the trainer of Maud S., is intimately 
known to me, and that I am sure that absolute 
reliance can be placed on this account of the 
mare and her breaking to harness, etc. I 
took down the story from Mrs. Small’s lips. 


C. M. WILLIAMS, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 5, 1910. 


Most Interesting Case 


On the subject of the humane training of 
horses, the case of the famous trotter, Maud S., 
is of special interest, though I think nothing 
has ever before appeared about it in print. 

About two years before the great breaker 
of the world-record of her time appeared on 
the track, Mrs. Lena Small, of Wabash, In- 
diana, determined to buy a horse for use of 
herself and her two young sons, and went out 
to the farm of a Mr. Tyner, near Wabash, to 
look at a colt that he had for sale. She was 
greatly disappointed in this colt and told Mr. 
Tyner that she did not care to buy it. 

“Haven't you anything else in your stable 
that you can offer me?” she asked, not liking 
to have come all that distance with no result. 
‘‘What have you in your barn here, anyway? 
What’s it all shut up so tight for?” 

“Well, yes, I have another colt, two-year- 
old like this,” Mr, Tyner admitted reluctantly, 
“but I did not wish to sell her. She’s in 
there. I have to keep it shut up to keep her 
in,” he said. 

“Bring her out and let me look at her, 
anyway,’ said Mrs. Small. 

80 he entered the stable, which was built 
with door divided horizontally in the middle, 
in order that the upper half might be open for 
ventilation and the lower yet closed to keep 
in stock, and led out the colt. But he did 
not open the lower half of the door; he simply 
brought the colt to it, “‘and,’”’ says Mrs. Small, 
“‘she lifted her slim, dainty forefeet and came 
over as lightly as if the obstacle had been 
only as many inches high as it was feet. And 
she was just the dearest thing I ever laid eyes 
on—a beautiful bay, with darker mane and 
tail, all curves and velvet and steel springs, 
as graceful as a fawn and as playful as a 
kitten.” 


Game of “Wheelbarrowing”’ 


She was evidently very fond of her owner, 
who put her through a lot of evolutions, and 
finally picked up her forefeet and held them 
one on each side of his waist, walking ahead 
and leading her thus, behind him, ‘“‘wheel- 
barrowing,” he called it, and he said it was 
her own pet game, that she liked better than 
anything else. He said he had played with 
her ever since she was born, and petted her 
until she would follow him everywhere, like a 


og. 

“She has just one fault,’”’ said Mr. Tyner, 
“and I attribute that to the strengthening of 
the muscles of her hind legs through so much 
romping of this sort with me; I cannot keep 


DO IT 


her shut up anywhere except in the barn there, 
with both parts of the door tightly closed. 
She'll jump a ten-barred staked and ridered 
fence, and wander off at her own sweet will.’’ 

He told Mrs. Small that the mare was of 
excellent stock, sired by Poem and with good 
blood on her mother’s side also. Mrs. Small 
was so delighted with the beauty, docility, 
and light-footedness of the little mare that 
she said she’d take her if Mr. Tyner would sell. 
He thought it over for a few days, the rest of 
Mrs. Small’s family going out to look at the 
colt in the meantime, and all coming back as 
delighted with it as she; but finally, being in 
pressing need of money, he decided to take 
Mrs. Small’s offer, and the colt changed hands 
for a hundred dollars. Mr. Tyner had already 
named her Maud, and Mrs. Small added the 
“S” from her own name. All the family 
petted her. 


First Experience in Harness 


Mrs. Small let her two boys put Maud into 
harness for the first time. She was away, 
when they did it, and did not see the event; 
but when she returned, she was met with the 
report: “‘You won’t have any trouble with 
that horse. Why, she went as if she was used 
to harness—never made the least attempt to 
run and wasu't frightened at all.” 

Very soon Mrs. Small tried driving the colt 
herself, and she says that, from the first, the 
marvel of the animal was her lack of fear and 
the absence of all bad tricks in conjunction 
with her wonderful speed. 

“‘She’d go like the wind, and she wouldn't 
let anything pass her,”’ says her former owner, 
‘“‘but she never shied or showed temper, never 
seemed to lose her head with fright or with 
the excitement of racing, and however great 
her speed, always responded to the slightest 
touch upon the reins. She appeared to have 
absolute confidence in her driver. She was a 
little naughty sometimes—liked to slip out of 
the hands of the boys and race around over 
the front-lawn terrace. The boys couldn’t 
catch her, but she’d come at my call and go 
with me without a halter. I simply threw 
my arm over her neck and led her to the 
stable.” 

After owning the beautiful mare for about 
two years, the Smalls were obliged to part 
with her for a nominal price. In less than a 
year thereafter she had broken the world’s 
record and was sold for a big sum. 

Mrs. Small, who is a great lover of animals, 
has cured several horses of vicious habits by 
gentle treatment. The family owned one 
horse, used for delivery purposes in her hus- 
band’s grocery business, which was so ugly 
that everyone was afraid of it, and its harness- 
ing became a problem. But one day Mrs 
Small’s youngest boy, a child of seven or 
eight, walked up fearlessly to the horse, and 
the animal received him without show of 
ugliness. Mrs. Small tried approaching it in 
the same spirit—and the animal was con- 
quered from that day. In a very little time, 
fearless and gentle treatment had corrected all 
the vicious tricks. 


TODAY 


That deed of kindliness you would do—do it today. 
That word to help your brother be true—speak it today. 


The time is rapidly passing by when service is open; and you and I 
If we mean to answer our neighbor's cry, 


Must do it today. 


That straying one that you mean to seek—seek him today. 
That helping hand for one who is weak—dgive it today. 
Be helpful today—how foolish to wait till dear ones pass through the 


pearly gate, 


And then remorsefully cry, ‘‘Too late!’ 


Help them today. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
KINDNESS THAT TOLD 

A lady residing in the suburbs, crossed the 
lawn sloping to the foot of the hill in front 
of her home. As she passed down the walk, 
a heavy team turned the corner of the road. 
The driver, a middle-aged man with a deeply 
seamed and weatherbeaten face, reined his 
horses. 

“Wait a minute, boys,’ he said kindly, 
“and get your wind. It’sahard road. Now, 
you’ve got it. Go ahead.” 

The lady glanced with sympathetic interest 
into his, seamed face, and to her fancy the 
wrinkles in his brown cheeks were illumined. 
Even the sunshine seemed brighter as she 
walked on down the hill. A little kindly 
thought from a gentle heart, and the entire 
face of things assumed a radiant glow. 

Such thoughts multiplied, requiring but a 
little effort at understanding of the other's 
need, would go far towards smoothing the 
problem that perplexes us all. 

The pedestrian copied the address on the 
wagon that she might notify the owner, a 
brick manufacturer, of the driver’s kindness 
to the horses. 

JANE BELFIELD, 

Germantown, Pa. 


GALLANT BOSTON TEAMSTER 
Deed of Humanity Recalls Incident of Sir 
Walter and Queen Bess 

One of our subscribers was so pleased to 
read in the Boston Journal last month the 
following account of how a teamster aided his 
fallen horse, that we are asked to republish 
the story: 

“The memorable deed of Sir Walter Raleigh 
when he threw down his silk and velvet 
coat in order that Queen Elizabeth might 
cross a mud puddle dry shod, was more showy, 
but no more gallant and humane, than the 
act of a burly teamster on Washington street 
near Franklin, yesterday afternoon. The big 
horse he was driving fell heavily. The animal 
made brave efforts to get up, but failed because 
it could get no grip on the slippery pavement 
with its fore feet. The driver descended from 
his seat, patted his horse’s neck reasoningly, 
stripped from his own back the heavy canvas 
jumper he wore, spread it on the mud under 
the animal’s hoofs, spoke encouragingly, and 
up rose the horse. The beast shook itself and 
as its master stooped to recover his coat, 
gently rubbed his shoulder with its nose in 
token of thanks.” 


In winter blanket your horses while stopping. 


Photograph by R. S. KAUFFMAN 


Courtesy of The Horse World 


HAMBURG BELLE’S BEAUTIFUL HEAD 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS FOR 1000 HORSES 


Courtesy of Photo Era Magazine 


PATIENT SLAVES 


Kansas City Humane Society Gives Copies of ‘“‘Black Beauty’’ with Free Oats 


President Edwin R. Weeks of the Kansas 
City Humane Society sends this account, 
from the Journal of that city, of a novel 
Christmas dinner: 

Christmas day was the most notable day 
for the poor work horse in the history of 
Kansas City. No wonder a new meaning 
was given to the slang expression, a “horse 
laugh.” 

rom 1,000 to 1,500 horses in Kansas City 
not accustomed to a square meal stood in 
their stalls, free from work and protected 
by the weather, and munched full portions of 
the best oats the market affords. 

And these horses laughed. It was Christ- 
mas day and they were enjoying a Christmas 
celebration planned especially for them. 

The ‘‘feed” for poor work horses was given 
by the Kansas City Humane Society as a 
result of a plan evolved by Mrs. E. D. Horn- 
brook and Mrs. E. H. Robinson, members of 
the board of the Society. 

The Humane Society purchased a_ half 
dozen tons of the best white oats and did the 
grain up in five and ten-pound sacks, giving 
out these packages to owners of horses whose 
cases had been investigated by the Society 
and to whom tickets previously had been 
given. 


Thousand Tickets Given Away 


About 1,000 of these tickets were distributed 
and sacks of the grain were also given to 
others who had not received tickets. An auto- 
mobile carried ‘feeds’ to cases which were 
reported too late to’ be cared for as were the 
others. 

It was at Convention hall that the Christmas 
dinners for the poor horses were given out. 

To many horse owners, who called for feed 
between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m., the workers and 
agents of the Humane Society gave good ad- 
vice. Some of the callers were persons with 
whom agents of the Society had come in 
contact in their work and’ there were scores 
of promises, such as, ‘“‘Well, we'll take better 
care of our horses from now on.” 

Posted about the corridor in the hall were 
copies of new cards issued by the Humane 
Society. They read, ‘Be kind to your horse. 
Do not forget his water, feed, and shelter.” 

The sacks containing the oats were placed 
on long tables and when horse owners applied 
for the “‘feeds’’ they were required to present 
their tickets, give their names, and the names 


of their horses. They were then given the 
sacks of feed, a tag which they promised to 
read, and a copy of “Black Beauty.”” Where 
owners had sick horses they were also given 
blankets for the disabled animals. 


Some Rules for Masters 


The tag which each owner promised to 
read contained this ‘‘horse’’ talk: 

, — horse needs good care as well as good 
ood. 

Water your horse often. Water. should 
always be given fifteen minutes before feed- 
ing grain. 

Give your horse rock salt, and head shelter 
from the summer sun. 

Good drivers are quiet, patient, and kind, 
and have little use for a whip. 

Improper shoeing causes corns and other 
serious diseases that greatly interfere with 
the comfort and usefulness of your horse. 

The best bedding is fresh sawdust. [It is 
cheaper and more healthful than hay or straw. 


High checking is not only painful to your’ 


horse, but it interferes with his usefulness, and 
causes serious diseases. He should be free to 
hold his head in its natural position. 

The skin of your horse is sensitive. His 
long tail was given that he might protect 
himself against mosquitoes, flies, and other 
insects. ocking permanently deprives him 
of his best defense against these pests. 


Example Set for Owners 


“This horse dinner means a great deal more 
than most people think,”’ said Mrs. Hornbrook. 
“It is intended to show the horse owners that 
their animals must be cared for and to set an 
example for them to follow.” \ 

“It is not intended simply to fill the empty 
stomach of some poor animal for the time 
being,” said President Weeks, ‘‘but is to create 
‘a kindly sentiment for dumb animals. We 
show the horse owners what a sample meal is 
and that is something some of them know 
very little about. The ten pounds of oats 
we give them is a double portion of a standard 
feed. The owners of all the big fine animals 
we see hitched to drays on the streets, feed 
their horses five pounds of the best oats at 
ameal. Along with the oats we give out, we 
also give the horse owners a copy of ‘Black 
Beauty’ and the tag containing advice about 
the care of horses. We hope our Christmas 
dinner for the horses will do good.” 
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THE TIGER 
Tiger tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And, when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? What the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


THE REASONING WOLF 


I think animals capable of a crude form of 
thought that cannot be explained as in- 
stinct. Among the wild animals I regard the 
wolf as the most intelligent, just as people 
regard the dog as most intelligent among the 
domestic brutes. But a dog is nothing but 
a wolf with college education. The wolf has 
learned the danger of the long-distance rifle, 
and even in districts where they are plentiful 
it is rarely that man sees one. It can be 
nothing short of reason that causes the wolf, 
formerly so bold, to act in this manner. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


PROFESSOR SHALER ON HUNTING 

In his interesting “Autobiography,” Na- 
thaniel Southgate Shaler tells his own ex- 
perience in hunting, with observations and 
conclusions that are significant: 

“I soon wearied of this sport and lugged 
my bag back to the camp with the conviction 
that butchering animals was no longer amus- 
ing to me as it had been in my boyhood. I 
have never been able to reawaken the motive 
which was innately strong. I am inclined to 
think that it is a primitive emotion, which 
normally does not survive the passing of the 
childish state of mind, which in many ways 
is savage in its propensities. When men 
retain the ancient cruel spirit which leads 
them to slay with pleasure, the reasonable 
conclusion seems to be that they have failed 
to grow to the stature of the civilized man.” 


MANY FORMS OF CRUELTY 


Massachusetts Editor Points Out Wrongs 
That Should be Righted 
To those who can look upon human cruelty 
and animal suffering with equal indifference, 
we commend the following editorial from the 
Canton, Massachusetts, Journal: 


Animals have suffered, and do still suffer 
from human cruelties oftentimes of extreme 
degree and of continuous length. There are 
cruelties of commercial greed and avarice, 
such as killing the animal parent and leaving 
the young to die of starvation and exposure. 
Ten thousand baby seals die annually of 
starvation because their mothers are killed in 
the brooding season. 

There is the cruelty of trap and springpole, 
when the death of the dumb victim comes 
after hours, sometimes days of intense suffer- 
ing from broken limbs, lacerated flesh, and 
the agony of fever and thirst caused by these, 
not considering at all the terror and fright 
endured. Many animals gnaw their own 
limbs off to free themselves from the teeth of 
the cruel trap, so great is their mental agony 
of fright. ; 

There is the cruelty of vanity, which leads 
to all this trapping and hunting; the adornin 
of the body with the heads, claws, tails an 
skins of the little furry brothers, the decking 
forth with the beautiful plumage of the kin 
of wood and glen. There is the cruelty of 
sport when innocent and beautiful creatures 
like deer, moose, wild song birds and fish are 
sacrificed to the human delight, but sacrificed 
to a greater degree when wounded and left to 
die slowly of this wound and starvation. 

There are the cruelties practiced in con- 
nection with the exhibition of trick animals. 
Trained horses, dogs, cats, etc., are whipped 
unmercifully in being taught. There is the 
cruelty of neglect and indifference perpetrated 
against domestic animals. The horse, which 
helps many a man to his living, often gets for 
its wages blows and curses, and the dog and 
cat are often deserted, starved and tortured. 

The right of animals to be protected against 
these human practices of cruelty, is based on 
the Golden Rule guidance, the Christ spirit of 
civilization, ‘“‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
ge the least of these, ye have done it unto 
Me.” 


ANIMALS AND RAIN 


Lions, tigers and all the cat tribe dread 
rain. Ona rainy day they tear nervously up 
and down their cages, growling and trembling. 
They are usually given an extra ration of hot 
milk, which puts them to sleep. Wolves love 
a gray day of rain. They are then very 


cheery. Treacherous as the wolf is, no keeper 
need fear him on a rainy day. 
happy to harm a fly. 


He is too 


Courtesy of American Photography 


“Kindness can woo the lion from his den, 
(A moral lesson to the sons of men!) 
His mighty heart in silken bonds can draw 
And bend his nature to sweet Pity’s law.”’ 


ANIMALS IN INDIA 


Extreme Suffering Prevails among the Dogs, 
Horses, and Donkeys 

I fear that in India animals generally, when 
natives are concerned, have what’ may be 
certainly described as a poortime. And this 
is curious, for they are brought into much 
closer contact with them than is generally 
the case elsewhere. 

In the poorer quarters of the towns and in 
the villages it is the usual thing to see cattle 
and poultry sharing the sleeping apartments 
of their owners, just as in recent times in Ire- 
land one could espy the “‘gintleman that pays 
the rint’’ roaming at will over the cabin. 

On one occasion beyond the frontier in 
India the writer, being overtaken by nightfall 
during a journey, was constrained to accept 
the hospitality of a friendly Pathan, and spent 
the night in company with seven cows and 
about 50 cocks and hens. They were less 
undesirable company than some of their 
human compatriots might have proved. But 
close as is the contact between the native and 
his beasts, good treatment is, as a rule, con- 
spicuous by its absence. That faithful friend 
of man, the dog, is, as his name ‘‘pariah”’ im- 
plies, an outcast. There is a —- about 
the washerman’s dog, ‘The dhobi’s dog be- 
longs neither to the washing place, nor to the 
house,’’ which sufficiently explains the po- 
sition. The village or town dog is never fed, 
but prowls about at night, picking up what 
he can, and consequently is a mangy, starved- 
looking creature, whose one use is to act as 
a scavenger, while he makes night hideous 
with his yelping. 

Then, that other faithful friend of man, the 
horse, although he fares somewhat better than 
the dog in the matter of feeding, nevertheless 
differs in other ways. The native of India is 
not an expert in saddlery and harness, and 
the ill-fitting conglomeration of hard straps, 
or even ropes, which come into play when a 
horse has to be ridden or driven, result in 
terrible galls and sores, to heal which an 
attempt is but seldom made. 

When the yearly flitting to the hills of those 
Europeans whose Official rank or hard-earned 
leave enables them to leave the sweltering 
heat of the plains, takes place, the unfortunate 
ponies which draw the vehicles which trans- 
port them have often to do several stages a 
day, and their condition soon becomes ap- 
palling. 

Three years ago the writer was so dis- 
tressed by what he saw on the road into 
Kashmir that he brought the matter to the 
notice of the Kashmir authorities, and this 
resulted in some amelioration of the state of 
affairs. 

Again, that patient beast the donkey is in- 
variably overloaded and overdriven. It is a 
common sight to see a donkey (and the breed 
is very much smaller than in European coun- 
tries) with an enormous load under which 
alone it could hardly stagger, and the great, 
fat, greasy owner sitting on the top of it. 

Enough has been said to show that kind- 
ness to animals is not a quality that is in- 
grained in the Indian native, and a custom 
which is as old as the hills they climb is not 
to be uprooted in a day. Efforts have been 
unceasingly made and will continue to be made 
by English officials in India, to bring about a 
better state of affairs, and fear of punish- 
ment, which is the only thing a native of 
India of the lower classes understands, is 
gradually having its effect. 

Branches of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals now exist. 
in most of the larger towns, and prosecutions 
are getting more frequent. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that matters in this respect will go 
on improving, and that the sights which still, 
alas! harrow the feelings of the European 
traveler, will slowly and surely have to dis- 


appear. 
COL. H. P. P. LEIGH, in 
Canada’s Humane Journal. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
To the Directors: 


The committee appointed at the April 
meeting on nomination of a president has 
not been idle, but an earlier report has been 
prevented by the difficulties incident to the 
subject, and by the unwillingness of the 
committee to stop short of the best that could 
be done. It would have been easy to fill the 
office, and to fill it creditably. The com- 
mittee was not satisfied merely to do this, 
and while not expecting to find another 
George T. Angell, deemed it due to his mem- 
ory, to the Society and its patrons, and to 
the public, to exhaust the search for the man 
who will come nearest to filling his place. 
The committee is glad to believe that in the 
hands of the present executive officers the 
work of the Society has not suffered by the 
delay. 

Inquiry and correspondence extending to 
various parts of the country has disclosed but 
few candidates of promise, and still fewer 
who could be regarded as really eligible. 
From the very limited number of the latter, 
the committee has selected Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, as most likely to fulfil the require- 
ments of the place to which his election is 
recommended. 

Dr. Rowley is well known in this com- 
munity as the able and popular minister of 
the Commonwealth Avenue Church. He has 
an established reputation as a broad-minded 
man, of liberal and humanitarian views, at- 
tractive personal and social qualities, and un- 
usual powers of eloquent and effective public 
speech—a rare gift, but one which the com- 
mittee has been especially desirous to secure. 
Mr. Angell’s greatest work was done upon the 
public platform, and an effective public ad- 
vocate of such a cause is almost indispensable 
to its success. Dr. Rowley is so far a man of 
the world that his activities have not been 
confined to a parish or to the pulpit. His 
interest in the humane movements led him to 
assume for several years the duties of sec- 
retary of the American Humane Association, 
where he became familiar with the work and 
established an acquaintance and connection 
with many of those who are still engaged in 
it in various parts of the country. He is in 
touch with other humane workers and move- 
ments in our own field, and the committee 
believes that his selection may confidently be 
expected to broaden and stimulate the ef- 
ficiency of our Society and to promote the 
best relations with other philanthropic en- 
terprises more or less akin to ours, to the great 
advantage of the common cause. It will 
especially interest those who hold in respect 
the memory of Mr. Angell to know that Dr. 
Rowley was one of his valued friends, and 
one of the few toward whom he looked in his 
later years as a possible successor. 

The committee has not been insensible to 
the merits of others who have been suggested 
in connection with the office, among whom 
are to be found some with marked qualifica- 
tions for it, but with an eye single to the 
interests of the Society it has come to the 
conclusion that Dr. Rowley’s personal quali- 
ties, his native interest in the work, his pre- 
vious experience in it, and his relations to 
others actively engaged or deeply interested in 
it, combine to make him the most available 
candidate, and offer the largest prospects of 
a worthy succession to President Angell. 

The committees of both Societies have met 
and acted together, in effect as one committee, 
and the same report and recommendation is 
submitted to the directors of each Society. 


For the Massachusetts S. P. C. A.: 

(Signed) ALBERT E. PILLSBURY, Chairman; 
MRS. GEO. T. ANGELL, 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER, 

HENRY O. UNDERWOOD. 


For the American Humane Education Society: 
(Signed) ALBERT E. PILLSBURY, Chairman; 
MRS. GEO. T. ANGELL, 
ALBERT A. H. MEREDITH. 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Well-Known Humanitarian to Succeed Mr. Angell as President of the Massachusetts 
Ss. P. C. A. and of the American Humane Education Society 


Just as we go to press we are obliged to omit other important matter to make room for 
an announcement in which we are sure every reader of Our Dumb Animals is interested—the 
election of a president of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and of the American Humane Education Society, to succeed the late George T. Angell. 

At a special meeting of the directors of both Societies, held Wednesday afternoon, January 
26, the unanimous report of the nominating committee was presented, recommending the choice 
of Dr. Francis H. Rowley, of Boston, who thereupon was unanimously elected president of both 
organizations. Friends of our work everywhere will rejoice that such an able Christian gentle- 
man as Dr. Rowley has been chosen and has consented to take these offices. 

Born in Hilton, New York, but of New England ancestry, President Rowley obtained his 
early education at the University of Rochester, New York, graduating in 1875. He looked 
to the church as the most natural opportunity to fill the place in the world to which his be- 
nevolent instincts led, and entered Rochester Theological Seminary, completing the course 
in 1878. In 1897 his alma mater honored him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He 
held pastorates of churches in Titusville, Pennsylvania; North Adams, Massachusetts; Oak 
Park (Chicago); and Fall River, Massachusetts, until, in 1900, he was called to one of the largest 
and most influential societies in Boston, the Commonwealth Avenue Church. His success as 
a preacher is indicated by his frequent calls to minister to some of the largest institutions of 
learning in the country, such as the University of Chicago to which he was preacher for two 


PRESIDENT-ELECT FRANCIS H. 


years, and Harvard University. His standing in the ecclesiastical world is shown in the fact 
that he is now an official visitor to the Harvard Divinity School, and also a member of the 
executive committee of the Newton Theological Institution. 

In 1878 Dr. Rowley was married to Miss Ida A. Babcock, of Rochester, New York. They 
have three sons and one daughter all of whom reside with the parents at Brookline. _ 

Dr. Rowley’s name and service have been enlisted in a host of humanitarian causes, which 
make him peculiarly fitted for his new position. He has been an active worker in several 
anti-cruelty organizations, and was for eight years secretary of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, of which he is now a vice-president. He holds a similar office in the American Society 
for the Humane Regulation of Vivisection and in the Children’s Friend Society of Boston. 
He is also a director of the Animal Rescue League. The list of his offices in charitable in- 
stitutions is a long one, including membership in the corporation of the Brigham Hospital, 
Boston; trustee of the New England Hospital, and membership in the council of the Robert 
Gould Shaw House. ; 

President Rowley is an earnest and eloquent peace advocate. He is an active member 
of the American Peace Society, and was a speaker at the World’s Peace Congress in London 
in 1908. His ability as a scholar has won him an enviable position in the councils of several 
learned bodies, including membership in the National Geographic Society. His gifts as a 
public speaker and other qualities which made him the choice of our two Societies, are further 
referred to in the report of the nominating committee printed in another column. ‘ 

In these words, written and published here without his knowledge, Our Dumb Animals 
bids President Rowley a hearty welcome, and assures its thousands of readers that the Angell 
Societies are safe and bound to go forward successfully under his leadership. Let us all con- 
tinue our glorious work with renewed zeal. 


ROWLEY 
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For Our Dumb Animals by SARAH K. BOLTON 


DUTIES THAT MOTHERS FORGET 


Real Experiences of the Cleveland Writer in Trying to Find Homes for Pets 


ATE one afternoon, wiile 
walking up the street to 
my home, | found three kit- 
tensthat had been dropped 
by somebody. Probably 
some mother, who did not 
want the care of them, 
had told her children to 
leave them in some one’s 
yard, with the vain hope 
that they would be taken 


in and cared for. 

She did not mean tc be cruel, but did not 
stop to think that, most likely, they would be 
cold and “hungry, or be killed by dogs while 
they were seeking for their homes. 

A pretty maltese, smaller than the others, 
was on a porch by the door crying to get in. 
The other two, tiger kittens, were further up 
the street, looking anxiously at every person. 
Some spoke to them, but nobody gave thent-a 
home. 

I could not pass them by, but as I had a 
large number of strays, I felt that I must 
find homes for these, so I rang the bell where 
the little maltese was begging to be let in. 

“TI found this wee kitten on your steps,” I 
said, ‘‘and I do hope you can take it.” 

Meantime the kitten had run into the warm 
house and had begun to play. 

“Oh yes, mamma, do, it 1s so pretty and 
we want a kitten.” ‘‘No,” said the mother, 
forgetting how in her childhood, if she were 
like other children, she had loved pets. “I 
cannot have any more care.” 

“But,’”’ I said, “I have so many I cannot 
take it home, and you and I are both mothers, 
and Christian women, and we must not let it 
starve.” 

The woman had been blest with a lovely 
home, and a husband to provide for her 
abundantly, but the cry of the dumb did not 
appeal to her. 


Eyes Shut to Suffering 


I thought of the question I had put to a 
prominent writer not long ago, ‘“‘What do 
you do when you see a homeless dog or cat 
on the street ?”’ 

“T shut my eyes,” she said, ‘‘and walk on, 
because I have to earn my living, and I hope 
somebody else will take it in.’’ 

Ah! we are always hoping ‘somebody 
else’ will do the good we leave undone. 

So I went to five homes, all having Christian 
mothers and all well-to-do, and received 
virtually the same response about the three 
kittens. Then I carried the poor homeless 
things up the hill to my own house. 

A little black kitten was brought to me that 
I was told had been on every porch on the 
street, asking for a home in its mute, pleading 


way. 

Lite I gave it to a boy whose mother 
acceded to his earnest wish to have it. A 
few days afterward he brought it back. 

““Mamma will not let me keep it,”’ he said, 
“because it seems sick, and she says she 
doesn’t want any sick animal around.”’ 

Heaven help us when we too are ill, and 
nobody ‘‘wants us around.” 


Why Children Are Denied Pets 


I find the same conditions as to the re- 
ception of dogs. A gentleman from Cali- 
fornia said to me recently, ‘‘When I was a 
boy I was not allowed to have a dog because 
my mother was so clean she could not have 
the porches soiled by muddy feet. Now, my 
own little son can have all the pets he wants. 
I always think with regret of what I missed 
in my boyhood when I saw other boys have a 
devoted dog to romp with them as they 
played.” 

hildren love a dog, and are made kinder 
to the whole animal world by having one. 


They learn to love something beside them- 
selves. 

The favorite excuse seems to be, ‘“‘I have no 
place for a dog to sleep.’” We have soft beds, 
warm blankets and cannot spare even an old 
coat by the kitchen fire, for an intelligent, 
lovi ing dog, that would be glad to guard our 
home! 

“My children do not treat an animal well,”’ 
is another excuse. It is our duty to see to it 
that they do. A boy nine years old, in a 
wealthy family, threw two kittens down stairs 
and killed them. The state later on prob- 
ably will discipline that boy because his 
mother failed to teach him in early life. 

A lady brought me two pretty puppies that 
nestled into one’sarms like a baby. A mother, 
not the worst mother in the world by any 
means, gave them to some boys to ‘“‘dispose 

of.” They disposed of one by putting it on 
a railroad track for the steam cars to run over, 
and my friend seized it just in time to prevent 
such a cruel death. The other puppy, the 
boys’ hearts having relented, was dropped in 
a nearby yard. 

We mothers are responsible for many things. 
I said to.a small boy who had killed eight 
“Those love to live just as you 

do.” 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘my mother gave me the 
gun, and she don’t care.” 

“It is only a bird,” said a young man to 
me after he had shot one of the most beautiful 
birds I ever saw. Had the young man been 
taught differently, a bird would have been 
to him a thing of beauty, wonderfully made 
by the same Creator who made him. 


No Teacher Like the Parent 


The boy too often has seen his own father 
“kill for sport,” pretty robins, squirrels, and 
quail, and he thinks it brave to shoot some- 
body’s cat or harmless kitten. The ‘‘sport’’ 
that means death to some living creature, is 
hard to reconcile with Christian tenderness, 
and manhood. 

Statistics gathered in England | 


For Our Dumb Animals 
IN MEMORY OF MY DOG 


Another year I count this day, 

Since that on which you went away 
My darling little Friend and true, 

I still must mourn and grieve for you. 


Merely a canine, says some one, 

For whom your tears of sorrow run? 
Yes, only ‘‘dog’’ we call him here, 
But now he’s in another sphere. 


A laugh greets this? Well, I have faith 
That I shal! meet him after death, 

If ‘God shall save both man and beast,” 
As Psalmist says, there’s hope at least. 
The Savior’s birth in cattle shed 

Has deep significance, as read 

In Holy Word, it seems to me, 

And shows new hopes for us to see. 


Ah, little Friend, our love so strong 
Must bring us two to meet ere long. 
Love is from Him who made us all, 
Who marketh e’en the sparrow’s fall. 


So from this thought I'll comfort take, 
And from depressing thoughts awake, 
Look forward ever with fresh heart 
To life where we will never part. 

SARAH ELIZABETH LYMAN. 
N. 


Port Murray, 


COST OF UNKINDNESS 


There’s a wonderful system of government 
that directs the affairs of human beings. If 
you do a good act a good act will be done you. 
If you deal out an injustice you will be 
afflicted with like punishment. None can 
afford to be unkind, for unkindness always 
returns, and in greater measure. 

—Record- Herald. 


“The cat is a good mouse trap, and it is 
easy to set.”’ 


Kindness is a language that even the dumb 
can speak and the deaf can hear and under- 
stand. 


prove that the child taught 
kindness to animals does not 
easily drift. into the criminal 
class. 

Bands of Mercy are good— 
the more the better; laws by 
states making humane education 
compulsory in the schools, are 
excellent; a Sunday set apart 
by church and Sunday schools 
for humane instruction is far 
reaching in its results; but noth- 
ing takes the place of the parent. 

Who can ever forget the pic- 
ture of the little daughter of 
England’s beloved preacher, the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, opening 
her hand and showing him ‘“‘this 
delightful worm!’’ 

Only a child who had seen her 
distinguished father care for a 
pair of sand-wasps which lived 
in a crack of the window in his 
dressing-room, or some toads in 
a green bank in the lawn which 
a scythe was never allowed to 
approach, could have seen such 
beauty in a worm. 

The children are largely what 
we teach them to be. We can- 
not expect a child to be gen- 
erous if we are selfish, to be 
humane if we are indifferent or 
unwilling to make any self-sac- 
rifice. To my own beloved 
mother, long since dead, who 
allowed me to have dogs and 
cats and kittens. and even a 
pet hen, I shall ever be grateful. 


PETS IN THE HOME 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
BOY, HAVE YOU A DOG? 


3}OY, have you a dog as a 
: playfellow? If you have not, 
: you miss much that is enjoy- 
: able, that which will give you 
many happy hours. Especial- 
: ly if you have no brother or 
: sister to play with, you need 

adog. Not that you shouid 
keep a whole pack around you. No white 
family ought to be so poor that they could 
keep two dogs or half a dozen dogs—and 
generally the poorer the many 4 the more 
dogs they have. But the lone boy needs a 
dog, and usually has one. 

This boy that has a dog is the one I want 
to talk to. Do you know that you have no 
more faithful and devoted friend than your 
dog? He is always glad to see you, even if 
you come home ten times a day. No one 
else shows as much pure, unfeigned delight 
at your coming as he does. If you have been 
gone only half an hour, he meets you and 
wags his tail and smiles as plainly as he can. 
Did you ever stop to think that it is worth 
something to be appreciated, even by a dog? 
Do you ever pass him without noticing him 
when he comes to meet you, or give him a 
cross word? The next time you do, just 
notice how disappointed he looks. He shows 
the sadness that he feels just as plainly as he 
showed his joy. It is easy to give him a kind 
word, as ‘‘Howdy,” or ‘‘Well, Fido, I’m here,”’ 
or ‘‘Glad to see me, are you?” This will make 
him brim full of joy and wiggle all over with 
delight. 

hy shouldn’t you do it? His life is a 
rather lonely one, when you come to think 
of it. He was taken away from his mother 
when he was a wee puppy, and has never 
seen her since. Do you remember how he 
whined and howled, hour after hour during 
those long and lonely nights when he was first 
taken from his mother and his brothers? 
How miserable he was in that strange, 
gloomy woodshed, with the door closed, and 
he all alone. You cannot blame him much 
for being wretched and unhappy, and that 
he could not sleep. Then he found that you 
were his friend, and he has not found many 
others since. Among his own race he has no 
friend. It is no wonder that he likes to be 
noticed, as you are about the only friend he 
has. 

Then, too, he still has lonely hours. He 
must stay at home when you go to school, 
and are happy in playing with other boys, or 
in reciting your lesson with them. You learn 
many things about the world, and just ache 
to be a man so you can go out and see more 
of it. He cannot share in this, and you 
conagaas | grow more and more away from 
him. hile you think it is worth something 
to be a boy who will soon be a man, he won- 
ders what has come over you that you do 
not care to play with him as much as you 
used to. 

While you are every year getting more 
strong and vigorous, your dog is getting old. 
The world seems so fresh and young, and you 
feel as though you were here forever, you 
cannot understand that your dog is getting 
old and feeble. You are surprised that he 
does not care for the chase through the brush 
as he did a few years ago, and he even lags 
behind in your long walks through the woods. 
He is no longer spry in getting over the fences, 
and you think he is becoming lazy. 

Sometime when he can hardly keep up 
with you, stop and take a good look into his 
deep, beautiful eyes, and see what a world 
of sadness there is there: a regret for the joys 
that are past, a yearning for what cannot be, 
and a shadow from the great darkness. When 
you have once seen all this you will always be 
more kind and gentle to him, and perhaps to 
all others. Be ‘ind to your dog, boy. 


D. E. CRIPE, 


Stillwater, Okla. 


MASTER RUDOLPH VOHL, Jr., AND GREAT DANE, CHAMPION 
VOHL’S VULCAN, WHEN ‘ELEVEN MONTHS OLD 
Owned by Vulcan Kennels, Hewlett, N.Y. 


INJUSTICE OF MUZZLING 
To the advocates of dog muzzling, R. 


Bender, D. V. S., of Jameston, N. Y., re- 
cently addressed these remarks, as reported in 
the Dog Journal: 


“These dogs never harmed you or any other 
creature, human or brute. The Almighty who 
gave the dog to be the companion of our 
pleasure and toils, hath invested him with a 
nature incapable of deceit. 

“Dogs are God’s creatures with an intelli- 
gence but little lower than our own; they are 
moreover dumb and helpless and should ap- 
peal to every noble-hearted person for pro- 
tection. The curse of the world is heartless- 
ness, Selfishness, and brutality, but to the 
dear legend of the rabid dog man clings as 
to the last hope of faith. A long and lurid 
and most lamentable chapter must be added 
to the history of popular delusions upon the 
subject of mad dog. Nowadays when a dog 
is called mad by some street arab or drunken 
hobo, the result is the usual scare about mad 
dogs. Quarantine is declared; the muzzling 
order goes into effect, and a pound is estab- 
lished where unmuzzled dogs are confined, 
with the privilege of the owner redeeming 
them at a fancy price, if he happens to be 
well enough off todo so. 

“Sooner or later the owner of a dog misses 
his pet. He visits the pound and there finds 
his faithful servant. The d looks up 
anxiously, longingly, hopefully. » his heart 
the man knows the dog is saying, ‘Master, I 
shall not die, unless you will it; your power is 
omnipotent. All my life I have loved and 
obeyed you and the only heaven I have ever 
known or ever will know has come through 
you. Won’t you save me now?” 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d, 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 
‘Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


NO ESCAPE FROM POLICE DOGS 

The Paris police have now over one hun- 
dred trained dogs attached to their force, muc!1 
to the terror of the night prowlers of the gay 
city. Their value was shown recently in a 
sudden descent which the police made on a 
dangerous and wicked quarter. All exits 
were guarded by the dogs, and not a soul of 
the hundred captured there attempted to 
escape. Thirty old offenders barred from 
Paris were arrested and marched to head- 
quarters like a flock of sheep, surrounded by 
the dogs. The authorities were delighted, and 
orders were issued immediately to increase the 
dog force. Special kennels are to be estab- 
lished for breeding and training. 


GENEROUS REVENGE 


A young man desirous of getting rid of his 
dog, took it along with him tothe Seine. He 
hired a boat, and rowing into the stream, 
threw the animal in. The poor creature at- 
tempted to climb up the side of the boat, 
but his master, whose intention was to drown 
him, constantly pushed him back with the 
oar. In doing this, he fell himself into the 
water,and would certainly have been drowned, 
had not the dog, as soon as he saw his master 
struggling in the stream, suffered the boat to 
float away, and held him above water till 
assistance arrived, and his life was saved.— 
Young Folks Catholic Weekly. 


“FOXY,” INDEED 

A report from Winsted, Connecticut, states 
that while Ed. Chaffee, who runs a stagecoach 
between Winsted and Sandisfield, Massachu- 
setts, was driving in a blinding snowstorm, a 
fox jumped on the seat beside him. The ex- 
hausted animal dropped to the bottom of the 
coach, and after about ten minutes’ rest 
jumped out and disappeared. Reynard threw 
two hounds which had been chasing him off 
the scent when he jumped into the coach. 


“Anti-vivisection sentiment is certainly 
growing just as civilization is advancing.” 
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Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 


Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Boston, February, 1910 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary, 19 Milk Street. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION are given on the last 
page. All who send subscriptions or remittances are 
respectfully asked to examine our report of receipts. 
which is published each month, and if they do not nd 
the sums they have sent properly credited, to kindly 
notify us. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere, but they should first ey proper 
authorization. Liberal commissions will given. 


TEACHERS may receive the paper for one year at 
the special price of twenty-five cents. 


BACK NUMBERS of Our Dumb Ansmals for gratui- 
tous distribution only, are for sale in small or e 
quantities at greatly reduced prices. They ares - ay 

nds. 


adapted for distribution at fairs and exhibits of 

Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors 
of the twenty-two thousand, five hundred 


newspapers and ——— published on this 
continent north of Mexico. 


HUMANE CONFERENCE 


An event of world-wide importance to 
humanitarians will be the first American In- 
ternational Humane Conference which will 
meet in the city of Washington from October 
10 to 15, 1910. This will be held in connec- 
tion with the thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Humane Association. Presi- 
dent Taft has !ent his personal encouragement 
to the proposed International Conference by 
consenting to become its honorary president. 
Assurances of support and representation have 
been received from many foreign countries 
and delegates are promised from as far away 
as Australia. 

A number of humane congresses have been 
held in the past in England and various parts 
of Europe. This will undoubtedly surpass 
them all in numbers in attendance and in the 
practical importance of the subjects discussed. 
The most eminent American humanitarians 
are deeply interested in the meeting and have 
promised to be present. 

It is proposed to hold in connection with 
this Conference an exhibition of appliances 
and inventions designed to ameliorate the 
condition of animals. This will involve the 
subject of humane killing, the humane shoeing 
of horses, the transportation of live stock, and 
hundreds of little-known devices which have 
been produced for the benefit of our animal 
friends. 

The American Humane Association will 
very shortly send out a preliminary announce- 
ment of the meeting. This will be sent to 
any person who may apply for the same by 
addressing the Association’s headquarters at 
Albany, New York. Allied bodies interested 
in the protection of animals will be invited to 
take part in the Conference. 


OHIO EDITOR CONVERTED 


Under date of January 20, 1910, an editor 
in Ohio sends this testimonial to the convert- 
ing power of Our Dumb Anémals: 

“I will take this opportunity to tell you 
how much I not only appreciate your good 
paper, but also the merciful and God-like work 
you are engaged in. For many years I do 
not think that any one man did more shooting 
of ducks, jacksnipes, woodcocks and other 
game in season than myself. But I thank the 
good and merciful Almighty that now it has 
been more than ten years that I have sepa- 
rated murder and suffering of ALL kinds 
from fun. This glorious end has been accom- 

lished mainl —— the reading of Our 
umb Animals, and I am now very happy 


and also proud to say that there is not the 
tiniest and meanest of God’s creatures but is 
safe as well as protected in my presence.” 
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MEMORIAL FUND NOW EXCEEDS $35,000 


Two Ex-Governors of New England States among Last Month’s Contributors 


Contributors during the last month to the 
Angell Memorial Building include two ex- 
Governors of New England states, Hon. John 
D. Long of Massachusetts and Gen. Joshua L. 
Chamberlain of Maine. Gen. Chamberlain 
writes: 

“I count it a privilege to contribute to the 
erection of a Memorial Building to that emi- 
nent citizen and noble worker for the well- 
being of the community, George T. Angell. 

“I only wish I were able to contribute 
more.” 


A few selections from other letters received 
during the month follow: 


One of God’s Noblemen 


“T enclose $1.00 toward this grand scheme 
in honor of one of God’s noblemen. My only 
regret is that it is not a hundred times more.”’ 


Work Can Hardly Be Overestimated 


“TI enclose a check which I am glad to give 
toward the Memorial to the late Mr. Angell, 
whose great work for humanity can hardly 
be overestimated.” 


Most Fitting Memorial 


“It seems to me the proposed building is 
the most fitting form of memorial to him that 
could be given, and one that would make him 
very happy. It would be my great pleasure 
to help substantially to honor a man who was 
so great and useful, and untiring in his life 
work. The accompanying small check is all 
I have in my power to send, but it goes to 
add a stone or two to so worthy a monument 
to a man who was and is beloved by all.” 


RECEIPTS FROM DEC. 21, 1909, TO JAN. 24, 1910 


Previously acknowledged . $34,277.69 
Miss Abby T. Arnold, Long Beach,.Calif. .. . 2.00 
Band of Mercy fair (six girls), Falmouth, Mass. 25.00 
Mrs. Adelia A. Cole, Southbridge, Mass. .. 10.00 
Mrs. Henry Brower, Charlestown, Mass. ... 1.00 
Mrs. Martha J. H. Gerry, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 5.00 
Mrs. Aaron C. Bagg, Holyoke, Mass. .. 10.00 
Clarence D. Reed, Whitman. Mass.. . 5.00 
F. W. Mann, Milford, Mass. peo 1.00 
Ezra D. Batcheller, N. Brookfield, Mass. . 1.00 
Mrs. A. H. Ramsdell, Medway, Mass. ... 1.00 
Nathaniel M. Safford, Milton, Mass. .. . 25.00 
Margaret McC. Bullock, Cincinnati, O. 5.00 
Mrs. Mary S. Ramsdell, Housatonic, Mass. 1.00 
Chas. L. Newhall, Southbridge, Mass. . . 1.00 
Mrs. Dwight W. Ensign, Cambridge, Mass. . 100.00 
J. L. Smith, Andover, Mass.......... 7 1.00 
Geo. F. S. Singleton, Franklin, Mass. 10.00 
L. Vernon Briggs, M.D., Boston, Mass. 2.50 
J. R. Sullivan, Fall River, Mass. .......... 2.00 
“A friend—Adirondacks” ................ 12.00 
Thomas W. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. .. 2.00 
Mrs. John Valentine, New Bedford, Mass. .. 1.00 
Mrs. W. Miller, Roxbury, Mass........... 5.00 
Mrs. C. S. Roessle, Roxbury, Mass..... . 10.00 
Miss Albertina von Arnim, Brookline, Mass. 5.00 
Mrs. J. J. Sullivan, Ipswich, Mass. ...... 1.00 
Mrs. Mary B. Hunt, Sudbury, Mass... . 1.00 
Mrs. J. W. Balcomb, Salem, Mass. .... 2.00 
Mrs. W. G. Gibson, Jamaica Plain, Mass. . 1.00 
Mrs. Harriet A. Foster, Springfield, Mass. 2.00 
Mrs. Mary H. Chamberlain, Princeton, N. J. 3.00 
R. C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. .......... 1.00 


A. L. Lincoln, Boston, Mass. .............. $2.00 
Mrs. Angelina A. Pomeroy, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 1.00 
Mrs. Henry E. Maynard, Northboro, Mass. . 5.00 
Miss M. P. Bacon, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 5.00 
Mrs. Caroline C. Earle, Worcester, Mass. ... 5.00 
Mrs. E. W. Burr, Hopkinton, Mass. .... - 1.00 
Wm. Ladd Ropes, Andover, Mass. . 2.00 
Mrs. H. E. Mansfield, Salem, Mass... . 3.00 
Mrs. Helen E. Bartlett, Sterling Junction, Mass. 1.00 


Miss Emma Rhoades, Canaan, Conn..... . .50 


Mrs. L. Hartwell, Gardner, Mass. ..... : 2.00 
Mary A. and Bertha F. Ball, Ashuelot, N. H.. . 3.00 
Mrs. Mary L. O’Sullivan, Pittsfield, Mass. 5.00 
Carl Baerman, Newton, Mass. ......... 5.00 
S. W. A. Stevens, Gardner, Mass. ...... 2.00 
Miss Clara B. Musselman, Fairfield, Nev.. 5.00 
Miss Edith Scott, Woodbridge, N. J. . 1.00 
T. H. Raymond, Cambridge, Mass. .. 1.00 
D. H. Kirkpatrick, Hubbardston, Mich. 2.00 
Mrs. Anna L. Peck, Philadelphia, Pa. . 10.00 
Mrs. S. J. Cobb, St. Louie, Mo......... 50 
Miss Cobb, St. Louis, Mo. ...... ; 50 
J. E. Ayars, Philadelphia, Pa.. ... .25 
Miss S. S. Burgett, Van Deusen, Mass. 1.00 
Mrs. S. M. Greene, Boston, Mass. .... 1.00 
Miss Emma E. Morrill, Penacook, N. H. . 2.00 
Miss Eliza B. Leonard, Greenfield, Mass. ... 25.00 
Mrs. Burr Porter, ‘In memory of Billy,” 

20.00 
F. Robbins, Watertown, Mass. ............ 1.00 
Miss Ida V. Hammond, Whitinsville, Mass. . 5.00 
Miss A. L. Cook, Cambridge, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Mrs. B. W. Currier, Lynn, Mass. ... 5 10.00 
Rev. C. L. Tomblen, Montague, Mass. . 1.00 
Mrs. B. H. Bancroft, Boston, Mass.......... 5.00 
Miss Helen R. Heywood, Gardner, Mass. ... 25.00 
Edw. M. Brewer, Boston, Mass... . 15.00 
Orrin W. Cook, Springfield, Mass. . 5.00 
J. P. C. Winship, Brighton, Mass. .. 1.00 
Mrs. Henry P. Doe, Lawrence, Mass. . 5.00 
Mrs. S. E. P. Forbes, Byfield, Mass. ......... 5.00 
Hon. John D. Long, Hingham, Mass. 5.00 
Frank A. Schirmer, Boston, Mass. ... . 25.00 
Mrs. O. N. Russ, Rio Vista, Va. ..... 2.00 
Miss Mildred Thayer, Boston, Mass. ..... 10.00 
Miss Eleanor S. Parker, Boston, Mass. . . . 50.00 
Isabel, Juanina and Walton DeKay, Boston, 

H. W. Winkley, Boston, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Mrs. M. B. Whitney, Westfield, Mass. ... . 1.00 
M. S. P. Pollard, Boston, Mass. ....... 10.00 
Miss Eleanor G. May, Boston, Mass. 25.00 

Additional pledges received .... 62.00 


ENCOURAGING WORDS 


Of many kind letters and press notices that 
have come from unseen but appreciative 
friends, we reprint this from the Watertown 
(New York) Daily Times, of January 8, 1910: 

“The last issue of Our Dumb Animals con- 
tained so much good, interesting reading 
matter, so much to help the cause for which it 
is published, one feels like saying it is the best 
number ever sent out. The cause of the dumb 
animals needs friends and workers. 

“Few people stop to think of the sufferings 
and cruel treatment of the brute creation, 
who cannot speak for themselves, and any- 
thing that will help to alleviate such suffering 
should be upheld and encouraged by all. 

“‘No one can read Our Dumb Animals from 
month to month without being in complete 
sympathy with the good work it is doing.”’ 


anything except its own conscience. 


neither by night nor by day. 


I FE is, with one exception, the only free and independent journal in America. It is 
not controlled by trust, creed advertiser, politic 


To the above, taken from the issue of Life for January 13, we wish to add that we 
believe Our Dumb Animals is the one exception. 
broadest ever, we have no advertisers, our political platform is made up of planks big 
enough for all created things to stand thereon, our millionaires are conspicuous for their 
absence, and our editorial conscience, while open to honest conviction, troubles us 


party, millionaire or anybody or 


Our trust is in God, our creed is the 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, March, 1868 


HON. HENRY B. HILL, President pro tem. 
and Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN. 
Where to Report Complaints 

Berkshire, Hampden, and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 2758-12. 

Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the 
Society having their headquarters at the central office, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. Tel. Main 1226. 


MANY CASES INVESTIGATED 


Animals examined: 
Horses taken from work 139 
Horses and other animals mercifully killed 312 


These figures are from President Hill’s re- 
port of the investigation of complaints last 
month by the prosecuting agents of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, as given at the January meeting 
of the directors of our two Societies, held this 
morning. 

The ee Society has received a 
bequest of $7,754.20 from the estate of Miss 
Florence Lyman of Boston; also, a gift of 
$100 from Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, and one 
of $50 from John Fogg Twombly. The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society has received 
a bequest of $9,525 from the estate of Mrs. 
Annie L. Lowry of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Major Ainsley R. Hooper of East Boston 
was appointed to serve on the committee for 
the -Angell Memorial Building, of which 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, chairman, and Charles 
S. Rackemann are the other members. 

Boston, January 19, 1910. 


CITY HONORS MR. ANGELL 
School Committee, City of Boston, 
January 11, 1910. 


My dear Mr. Richardson: 

I hope you are aware of the fact that the 
Boston School Committee at its meeting of 
Monday, Janu 3, 1910, honored itself, the 
community, and the country by naming a 
school after George T. Angell. 

We have had it in mind ever since his 
death, and I am glad that no time has been 
lost in giving him this well deserved ‘honor. 

Very truly yours, 
D. D. SCANNELL, 
366 Commonwealth Ave. 

This school is located on Hunneman street, 
in the Roxbury district. 

In commenting upon this action of the 
school committee, the Brockton Times says: 

“The name of George T. Angell is mentioned 
in the list of those worthy to be used in nam- 
ing a Boston public school building. Mr. 
Angell did much to improve humanity by 
teaching kindness to animals. Advance in 
true education will keep step with his pre- 
cepts and example. One building may bear 
his name, but his spirit should be in all.” 


IN THE NET OF THE LAW 


A Few Proofs of the Recent Activity of Our 
M. S. P. C. A. Agents 


Some January Cases 


January 21. In the Woburn court Alvin 
T. Morrill was fined $50 for starving his hogs. 
He appealed. 

January 18. In the municipal court of 
Boston, John J. Frazier of Newton paid a fine 
of $20 for cruelly beating his horse. 

January 18. In the West Roxbury court 
Patsey Diagrio and Lugi Tommaro each paid 
a fine of $10 for driving horses unfit for work. 

January 5. In the Grafton court a fine of 
$50 was imposed on John Tebo of Fisherville 
for training gamecocks for the purpose of 
fighting. He appealed. 


Other Recent Prosecutions 


For spitting tobacco juice in the eye of an 
ox, a man was fined $50 in Brighton. 

For non-sheltering and non-feeding a cow, 
a Westford farmer was fined $50. 

For scalding a dog, an Attleboro woman 
was fined $15. 

For driving a cow between two buildings 
and beating her with a board, a man in 
Malden was fined $100. 

For cruelly beating a young calf in Lowell, 
a man was fined $15. 

For abandoning a cow to starve in Haver- 
hill, a man paid a fine of $40. 

For stealing a horse and driving him to 
death, nine boys in Dedham paid fines 
amounting to $90. 


OUR LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS 


Champaign, Ill., Jan. 17, 1910. 
American Humane Education Society: 

Kindly send me 250 copies each of ‘‘Strike 
at Shane’s”’ and of ‘‘Our Gold Mine at Holly- 
hurst”’ according to your offer of these at 24 
cents per copy. 

This offer enables me to put a quantity of 
humane instruction into the schools that would 
otherwise be impossible. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. EARNEST, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


$70,000 FOR HORSES AND DOGS 


Rich Man Provided for Animals, but Surviving 
Brother Will Care for Them 


Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


I cannot refrain from testifying publicly in 
the columns of Our Dumb Animals, approval 
and admiration of the thoughtful provision in 
the will of the late Charles Francis Wright, of 
326 Dartmouth street, Boston, for the com- 
fortable maintenance of his horses and dogs, 
in case his brother did not survive him. 

Two ever-active springs of conduct in Mr. 
Wright were his generous hospitality—his 
disposition to do the things that would add 
to the pleasure of his friends and acquaint- 
ances—and a feeling of true humanity toward 
animals. The sum which was to be placed at 
interest, in the event of his brother being first 
to die, for the care of those “dumb brutes’ 
(mute friends in Mr. Wright’s case) that had 
been in their humble way ministers to the 
comfort and pleasure of himself and his friends, 
was liberal and generous. This was to be 
expected from a giver of such a nature, 

onsidering Mr. Wright’s ample means, it 
was in no way lavish or extravagant. Be- 
sides, it is to be borne in mind that by the 
will ultimately the entire property. upon the 
death of lifetime beneficiaries, goes to the 
support of a free hospital for women and a 
home for crippled children, in equal shares. 

In taking the liberty of requesting the pub- 
lication of this letter, | am but acting the part 
of mouthpiece for thousands who knew, and 
consequently loved this generous, kind- 
natured and modest man. 

I am, Sir, 
ONE OF THESE THOUSANDS. 


NEW ENGLAND KENNEL CLUB 

Our Massachusetts Society has accepted an 
invitation to have an exhibition of our litera- 
ture at the twenty-sixth annual dog show of 
the New England Kennel Club, to be held in 
Mechanics Building, Boston, February 22 to 
25. A representative of our Society will be 
in attendance to explain our work, and copies 
of Our Dumb Animals and other publications 
will be distributed to all who care for them. 


OPPOSED TO DOCKING 

When the press of the country becomes 
thoroughly aroused on the subject of dock- 
ing horses’ tails, this evil will be stamped out. 
It is encouraging to receive from S. S. Toman, 
editor of the Trotter and Pacer, New York, a 
letter in which he says: 

‘We have been getting Our Dumb Animals 
for several years and the writer always peruses 
it with pleasure and satisfaction. e are in 
thorough sympathy with the grand work you 
are promoting and I am proud of the fact 
that our own paper is very consistent with 
the course of your paper in the matter of 
stimulating kindly feeling and sympathy 
toward all dumb animals. We have always 
taken a strong ground against the custom of 
docking and never have allowed the picture 
of a docked horse to appear in our paper.” 

An excellent example for other horse 
journals to follow. 


FOR THE HORSE 
Editor Life, New York. 

Dear Sir:—You did so much for the poor Fifth 
avenue stagecoach horses, and you have occasion- 
ally struck at that barbarity, the checkrein. But 
why not start a systematic crusade against that 
form of torture? 

Owners of horses—even those who love them— 
lack the knowledge of a horse’s mechanism of mo- 
tion, lack the imagination to view the checkrein 
from the horse’s point of view, and the abuse goes 
on. To the kind-hearted among horse owners and 
those with independence or standing enough to do 
as they please, a little enlightenment on the subject 
would produce vast good. How soon the small fry 
would follow suit if a score of prominent horse 
people would openly come out in condemnation of 
it and give it up. Respectfully, 

J. S. TAYLOR, 
Surgeon U. S. Navy. 
1382 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
December 8, 1909. 

Now let the influential humorous weekly in 
New York stir up its Fifth avenue readers, 
while Surgeon Taylor’s neighbors on Beacon 
street set the fashion in Boston for checkless 
driving. Our Massachusetts Society has been 
denouncing this cruelty for forty years and 
will continue to denounce it till the abuse is 
stopped. We publish several cards and leaf- 
lets on this subject. 


REGULATES CITY TRAFFIC 
Rosebud Cleverly Solves Street Problems in 
Heart of New York 

Amidst the roar and bustle of a busy part 
of Fifth avenue, New York, one of the most 
vigilant and cool-headed members of the 
police traffic squad is Rosebud, an intelligent 
and. well-educated horse. In the maze of 
automobiles, carriages, and pedestrians, this 
handsome horse may be seen daily pies 
and directing the great volume of traffic with 
a tact that is little short of human. 

Rosebud is able to keep things moving with 
machine-like regularity and at all times in 
such manner as to prevent confusion, con- 
gestion, or accident. Halting an approaching 
carriage, signaling a waiting chauffeur, or 
perhaps escorting some bewildered woman or 
child safely across the avenue, Rosebud sees 
at a glance where her presence is most needed. 

She has many friends. Her rider says that 
she has a larger bowing acquaintance than 
any other horse on the force. She is admired 
by thousands, many of whom pause when she 
is not too busy to speak kind words or to give 
her a loving pat or perhaps a lump of sugar. 
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The executive officers of the American 
Humane Education Society are the same as 
those of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose 
names are printed on the preceding page. 


Incorporated March, 1889. 


OUR MEMORIAL BUILDING 


Our readers have read our appeals for a 
“Memorial Building” for our two Humane 
Societies, to be, during all coming time, their 
permanent home, or homes, and a ‘“‘Memorial’”’ 
to perpetuate the names of those who have 
largely aided our work, and of those who may 
wish, by generous gifts or otherwise, to ex- 
press their gratitude to the dumb servants, 
companions, and friends who have added to 
their comfort and wealth, and made their 
lives happier. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

April, 1904. 


ANIMAL STUDY AT SCHOOL 

Beyond some slight knowledge of our do- 
mestic animals, there commonly exist dense 
ignorance, misunderstanding, and superstition 
concerning all animal life. The plain state- 
ment is that men, women, and children are so 
poorly informed on the animal life of the home, 
yard field, stream, and shore that they cannot 
distinguish the harmful from the harmless. 
Largely as a result of this ignorance comes the 
fact that certain animals are being destroyed 
so rapidly in certain sections of our country 
that unless steps are taken to prevent the 
slaughter these animals will become extinct 
Persons awakened to the situation look to 
the public schools as the one institution 
capable of correcting the evil. 

We are surrounded by animals, indeed 
animals form a large and valuable part of 
our environment. If we mean to give any 
force to that portion of our educational dis- 
cussions which defines education as an ac- 
quaintance with our material and spiritual 
environment then local animal life can- 
not be fgnored. We must find some place 
for animal lessons in our course of study. 


H. N. LOOMIS, 
in Educational Review. 


DUTY OF TEACHERS 


It should be the duty of every teacher in 
our public schools to instruct the pupils re- 
garding the value of insectivorous birds and 
animals, and to request them not to kill or 
molest such creatures. 


EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR PUPILS 


In memory of Arioch Wentworth’s mu- 
nificent bequests, our American Humane 
Education Society offers its most popular 
books, bound in heavy paper, pages 7 x 4} 
inches, printed from clear type: 

“Black Beauty’’ (264 pages) 

“Strike at Shane’s’” (91 pages) 

“Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst’’ (154 pp.) 
in good editions at two and one-half cents 
per copy (half cost only), for large orders to 
be shipped by express or freight. 

Samples of all three sent upon receipt of 
ten cents to pay postage. : 


PRIZES FOR ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Cash Offers for Essays, Stories, Anecdotes, and Photographs for OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


AMERICAN Humane Education Society, which pays for some thousands 
of copies of Our Dumb Animals each month to be sent to editors all over 
the country, offers a series of cash prizes for original contributions of manu- 
scripts and photographs to be published in this paper during March, April 
and May, 1910. There are four classes of prizes for each of three issues; 


I. Essays II. Stories III. Anecdotes IV. Photographs 


The first contest, for publication in the March, 1910, issue of Our Dumb 
Animals, will open January 17, and end February 15, 1910. 

The second contest, for publication in the April, 1910, issue of Our Dumb 
Animals, will open February 16, and end March 15, 1910. 

The third contest, for publication in the May, 1910, issue of Our Dumb Animals, will open 
March 16, and end April 15, 1910. 

It is especially desirable that contributions reach this office as early as possible during the 
period of the contest for which they are entered. : 

For each of these three months cash prizes will be paid as follows, provided enough con- 
tributions considered worthy of publication are received: 


I. ESSAYS on Humane Topics of General Interest 
These include humane education; care and treatment of animals and birds; practical problems 
of popular interest that confront societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, especially 
such as relate to horses, dogs, and cats. These should be ethical and not merely descriptive 
narratives. 
Manuscripts to contain not less than six hundred, nor more than twelve hundred words. 
First prize, $10.00; second prize, $5.00; third prize, $3.00. 
II. STORIES Which May or May not be Fiction 
These to be of such a nature as to arouse sympathy, interest, or care for animals or birds, 
or to teach or illustrate kindness to them. 


Manuscripts to contain not less than five hundred, nor more than one thousand words. 
First prize, $10.00; second prize, $5.00; third prize, $3.00. 


Ill. ANECDOTES of Unusual Interest About Animals of Any Kind 


Manuscripts to contain not less than one hundred, nor more than three hundred words. 
First prize, $3.00; second prize, $2.00; five prizes of $1.00 each. 


IV. PHOTOGRAPHS of Animals or Birds 


Prints to be not less than two and one-quarter inches in width. 

The animal should be the centre of attraction, and space on prints should not be largely 
iven to buildings, fields, or pees. except in unusually interesting positions or situations. 
rints of large figures, about five inches wide, adapted to reproduction by the half-tone process, 

are most suitable. 

First prize, $3.00; second prize, $2.00; three prizes of $1.00 each. 


Where photographs accompany manuscripts, to illustrate them, each manuscript and photo- 
graph will be treated’separately. One or more photographs may win a prize, and the manu- 
script not be published; or, the manuscript may win a prize, and the photographs not; or, 
all may win prizes. 


RULES GOVERNING ALL THE CONTESTS 


1. Only original manuscripts or photographs, never before published, may be entered. 


2. These contests are open to all, and any writer or photographer may submit any number 
of entries in all the classes, each month. Success in one contest will not bar contestants from 
entering another, but the same manuscripts or photographs may not be submitted a second 
time. 


3. Competitors not receiving a prize but whose offerings are considered worthy of publi- 
cation in the paper, will receive a year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals, with the under- 
standing that they are to receive no further compensation, but that the article or photograph, 
after having been published, may be considered their property. 


4. All manuscripts and photographs winning cash prizes are to become the property of 
the American Humane Education Society. All prize winners will be entitled to one year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 


5. All manuscripts to be written legibly (typewriting always preferred), on one side of the 
paper only. 

6. Names and addresses of contestants to be written at the top of the first pages of manu- 
scripts, and upon the backs of photographs. 


7. As Our Dumb Animals itself, being the publication of a philanthropic organization and 
having no advertising income, does not pay for manuscripts, it will be necessary for all con- 
testants to write on the outside of the envelope, in which the manuscript or photograph is 
enclosed, the word, ‘‘Essay,”’ or ‘‘Story,’’ or ‘‘Anecdote,”’ or “‘Photograph.”” Where enclosures 
are made for more than one class, write the names of all classes in which entry is desired, as, 
“Story,” “Two photographs.”” Be sure to address as follows: CONTEST EDITOR, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


8. All letters to be sent, postage fully prepaid, with stamps enclosed for return of unavailable 
matter. 


9. Successful manuscripts and photographs will be published in Our Dumb Animals on the 
first Tuesday of each month, and payment of prizes will be made by mail on that day. 


10. The Editor’s opinion, based upon the requirements of the paper, to be accepted as final 
and unquestioned. 


11. Full information is given here, and we will be obliged to decline to answer any questions 
regarding the terms of the contest. 


Copies of these particulars will be mailed free to all who apply to 
CONTEST EDITOR, OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
CATO 


E lived in far off Massachusetts, 
and his name was Cato. He 
was jet black in color with eyes 
of brightest gold. He waslarge. 
dignified, and good-tempered, 
perfectly honest and always in- 
dustrious. I like to tell his story for it is 
true that he would never eat food that was 
not given him, and I am no “nature fakir.”’ 

One rainy autumn afternoon we children 
were sitting with our mother when a loud 
ring at the door, to which she replied, dis- 
closed a boy from a poor family near by. 

“Oh, Mrs. Carleton,” he cried, ‘‘will you 
take my kitty? Mother says there are so 
many of ’em I must throw this feller in the 
pond,”’ and he pulled from under his ragged 
jacket a lean, half-grown, black kitten. 

There were already three fine cats in our 
home, but the appeal in the boy’s face, where 
dirt and tears were freely mingled, was too 
much for my tender-hearted mother, and she 
brought into the sitting room the forlorn 
kitten. Without a sign of fear he looked 
from one to another, evidently expecting to 
find a friend. Then he began to wash him- 
self. Each dirty paw was carefully cleaned 
and the matted fur on back and sides was 
bitten and pulled into shape. A saucer of 
warm milk diverted him, and he lapped and 
purred, then returned to his toilet until he 
was satisfied and seemed to say, ‘‘Now, I am 
fit for refined company,” and deliberately 
walked to each one, loudly purring for 
approval. 

The next day no one molested him in his 
walks about the place, and he made no effort 
to return to his home just across the way. 
He caught a mouse and patiently watched 
for rats in the barn. From that time on he 
hunted diligently, but his toilet was his con- 


stant care. Cleanliness was to be had if not 
godliness. The latter was for humans. So 
he grew up. The lean sides filled out. The 


black fur grew glossy, and in a year he was 
magnificent with his fifteen pounds of weight. 

Cats differ in character as do people. Cato 
was above reproach. No temptation could 
make him steal his food. If left alone with 
beefsteak or liver, of which he was especially 
fond, he would utter the most pleading meows, 
so loud that we always knew that Eato was 


tempted. But not even the allurement of, 


fish or cream could cause his fall. 

Years went by. Our gentle mother had 
passed on to that other country. We chil- 
dren were grown, and the old home was sold. 
Cato was left to me, and I took him to my 
new home, miles away. He was apparently 
happy, and soon cleared the place of rats and 
mice and of other cats, all of whom he de- 
spised. About six months later he failed to 
come when I called himin aftersupper. After 
more than a month had passed I learned 
that he had gone back to the old home and 
was hunting there. The newcomers said he 
was wild and accepted no food. When winter 
came they captured him in the barn and 
brought him to me. When once more inside 
the house his joy in the recognition of home 
and sympathy was pathetic. He seemed al- 
most to talk, his little meows came so fast. 
He cuddled his head in my neck and gently 
nipped me in his joy. He never strayed 
again. Fifteen years had passed, and mag- 
nificent Cato was growing feeble. He was 
still careful of himself, and would still wash 
his fur when he nearly fell over from weak- 
ness. He had a nice basket by the kitchen 
stove, in which he was tenderly placed each 
night and from which he purred his greetings 
each morning. 

One morning it was silent when I entered. 
Cato was there, but his purring had ceased 
forever. ‘Only acat!’’ you say. Yes, but a 
perfect life! What more can we humans 
show with all our high ideals? 


MARY W. C. FIELD 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


ON THE LOOKOUT 


A CHILD AND HIS PET 

It was only a stray kitten, as yellow, be- 
draggled and altogether disreputable as any 
specimen you ever saw, but it was beautiful 
in the eyes of the little child. 

It was hungry, sick-looking and too faint 
to purr, but that made no difference. It was 
adopted with all the loving fervor that could 
have been bestowed upon a Persian beauty. 

Some of the ladies in silks and laces turned 
away with pained expressions, and occasion- 
ally an ill-tempered exclamation of disgust 
escaped lips that were made for smiles and 
soft words. Sometimes the heavy foot of a 
hard-natured man roughly impressed upon 
his kittenship that there are places where 
little yellow cats should not be, especially on 
the galleries of resort hotels; but through it 
all the little child loved the yellow kitten, and 
was never so happy as when it was cuddled 
in his arms, or when it eagerly lapped the 
good milk that was so strange a thing to its 
little stomach. 

One day the yellow kitten was gone. How, 
or where, or when, were matters that gave 
nobody any especial concern, and except for 
the plaintive question of the child, nobody 
would have missed it. 

But there was something missing from the 
life of the little child, and the loss was as keen 
and as acute’as a great one to a man or woman. 
The yellow kitten had been his comrade. It 
was a Stray kitten, that was all, but it brought 


joy and brightness to a child’s life and it made 


for tenderness and kindness in that life. It 


lived to a good purpose. May it recuperate 
in cat heaven throughout eternity. 


Do not leave your cat to starve or freeze. 


TAILS USEFUL 
AND BEAUTIFUL 


Tailless animals 
seem greatly to be 
pitied. See what uses 
the lucky ones put 
their tails to! Horses 
cows, and other crea- 
tures use their tails 
as fly-flappers. Cats, 
squirrels, and many 
more twist them 
round their necks for 
comforters. The rat 
has raised the use of 
the tail to a fine art, 
for by its means it 
guides the blind, and 
steals jelly, oil, and 
cream out of jars and 
bottles. 

The macaco. plays 
as merrily with its 
tail as a kitten does, 
and the marmoset, 
while it sleeps, uses 
its tail as a sort of 
blanket. 

The ateles monkey 
and jaguar fish with 
their tails, and the 
raccoon catches crabs 
with its tail, quite 
unlike an oarsman. 
Every one knows how 
the monkeys journey 
through pathless for- 
ests by swinging from 
tree to tree, while the 
fishes steer their way 
through the water by 
their tail fins. ‘ 


The ant-eater puts 
up its big bushy tail 
for an umbrella. The 
vanity of the peacock 
is fed by the beauty 


Courtesy of The Young Pilgrim of its tail. 


DID “BUNNIE” REASON? 

Reason encroaches pretty closely upon in- 
stinct with many of our pets. People have 
been heard to say that cats do not reason. 
In support of the claim that some cats, at 
least, do reason, I want to relate a true in- 
cident about our “Bunnie.” Be it known 
that Bunnie had a way of pushing open our 
swing door and passing through, but one day 
the door swung together a little too soon and 
gave our pet’s tail a painful pinch. Whether 
Bunnie was able to reason the ordeal out from 
cause to effect, or not, it was true that after 
that he would back through the door, instead 
of passing head foremost. This very clever 
act of his amused us greatly. His sagacity 
certainly stood him well in hand when it came 
to a question of self-defense. 


E. B. REDDING, in Cat Journal. 


TRAPS AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


The laws of our state in relation to trapping 
are woefully deficient, declares the Milford, 
Massachusetts, Daily Journal: 

No trap ought of a right to be set in an 
exposed location; every trap set should be ~ 
tagged with the owner’s name; every trap 
set should be visited regularly once every 
twelve hours. The latter requirement should 
be imposed in the name of humanity. Our 
columns have told of a dozen instances during 
the past fall where domestic animals have been 
caught in traps and suffered the horrors of 
the damned before death or chance liberated 
them. Sportsmen as well as humanitarians 
should unite for a rigid reform in this matter. 


“Blessed are the merciful.” 
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Reprinted by special permission of The Ridgway Company 


“Christ Crucified’ 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX in Everybody’s Magazine 


Now ere I slept, my prayer had been 
that I might see my way 

To do the will of Christ, our Lord 
and Master, day by day; 

And with this prayer upon my lips, 
I knew not that I dreamed, 

But suddenly the world of night 
a pandemonium seemed. 

From forest, and from slaughter house, 
from bull ring, and from stall, 

There rose an anguished cry of pain, 
a loud, appealing call; 
As man—the dumb beasts next of kin— 
with gun, and whip, and knife, 
Went pleasure-seeking through the earth, 
blood-bent on taking life. 

From trap, and cage, and house, and zoo, 
and street, that awful strain 

Of tortured creatures rose and swelled 
the orchestra of pain. 

And then methought the gentle Christ 
appeared to me, and spoke: 

**I called you, but ye answered not ’’— 
and in my fear I woke. 


Again I slept. I seemed to climb 
a hard, ascending track ; 
And just behind me labored one 
whose patient face was black. 
I pitied him; but hour by hour 
he gained upon the path; 
He stood beside me, stood upright— 
and then I turned in wrath. 


““Go back!’ I cried. ‘* What right have you 


to walk beside me here? 
For you are black, and I am white.”’ 
I paused, struck dumb with fear. 
For lo! the black man was not there, 
but Christ stood in his place ; 
And oh! the pain, the pain, the pain 
that looked from that dear face. 


Then next I heard the roar of mills; 
and moving through the noise, 

Like phantoms in an underworld, 
were little girls and boys. 


Their backs were bent, their brows were pale, 


their eyes were sad and old; 
But by the labor of their hands 

greed added gold to gold. 
Again the Presence and the Voice: 

**Behold the crimes I see, 
As ye have done it unto these, 

so have ye done to me.” 


Now when I woke, the air was rife 
with that sweet, rhythmic din 

Which tells the world that Christ has come 
to save mankind from sin. 

And through the open door of church 
and temple passed a throng, 

To worship Him with bended knee, 
with sermon, and with song. 

But over all I heard the cry 
of hunted, mangled things; 

Those creatures which are part of God, 
though they have hoofs and wings. 


I saw in mill, and mine, and shop, 
the little slaves of greed; 

I heard the strife of race with race, 
All sprung from one God-seed. 

And then I bowed my head in shame, 
and in contrition cried— 

**Lo, after nineteen hundred years, 
Christ still is Crucified.’’ 


a2 ty mas 


GEO. T. ANGELL’S MONUMENT IN MOUNT AUBURN 
CEMETERY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


From Autobiography of Geo. T. Angell 
A PROPHECY 


The future historian will tell his readers that the most important 
discovery of the nineteenth century—more important than all dis- 
coveries in the art of war, more important than the telegraph and all 
the applied powers of steam and electricity, more important than all 
prisons and penitentiaries—was the discovery of the simple fact that 
the tap roots of all wars and murders and cruelty and crime could 
be cut off by simply teaching and leading every child to seize every 
opportunity to say a kind word or do a kind act that should make 
some other human being or dumb creature happier. That on the 
continent of North America, in the city of Boston, on the 16th day 
of January, 1889, was organized the first incorporated society in the 
world, The American Humane Education Society, for the specific 
object of awakening the world to the importance of this discovery: 
that through the American press, by prizes and otherwise, it succeeded 
in attracting the attention, sympathy, and aid of Christians, patriots, 
and philanthropists of all nations; that through its Bands of Mercy 
and an immense free distribution of humane literature it succeeded 
in reaching the children, not only in every American school, but 
also in every American home; that in all the schools, prizes and 
honors were given to those that most excelled in acts of kindness; 
that the children of the criminal classes were reached, because every 
criminal, = the commission of crime, forfeited the right of custody 
of his children, which were taken by state boards of charities and 
placed in surroundings suitable to make them good citizens; that a 
public sentiment was built up which made the rich kind to the poor, 
the poor kind to the rich, and all crimes and cruelties infamous, and 
so in process of time every form of unnecessary human and animal 
suffering was relieved, and wars, cruelty and crime banished, because 
every child was taught in all public, private and Sunday schools, 
and in a hundred thousand free kindergartens, supported at public 
expense, to make its own life happier by seizing every opportunity 
to say a kind word or do a kind act that should make wig +00 the lives 
of others, both human and dumb, and that the highest honors of the 
state and nation were due to those who did the most to increase the 
nation’s happiness. 


The infinitely most important work for us is the humane edu- 
cation of the millions who are soon to come on the stage of action. 
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Humane Education 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


DUMB ANIMALS AND HOW TO TREAT THEM, 
Edwin Kirby Whitehead, B. A. 


Mr. Whitehead is secretary of the Colorado State 
Bureau of Child and Animal Protection and he 
prepared this volume to meet the demand for a 
practical text-book in the schools of that state. 
The book has already received considerable atten- 
tion, and has been adopted for humane instruction 
in some schools outside of Colorado. The volume 
has some features which commend it very highly. 

Most noticeable and most objectionable to many 
humane teachers are the pictures of cattle left to 
starve on the prairies of the West. Perhaps if we 
lived so near these cruelties as does Mr. Whitehead, 
we would forgive him for inserting these distressing 
scenes in pictorial form, but we believe that for 
children, at least, pictures should represent ideal 
conditions. We understand that in future editions 
of his volume, for eastern circulation, the author 
will omit the objectionable pictures in response to 
many protests received against them. 

But Mr. Whitehead knows his horse well, and in 
devoting nearly half of his lessons to this animal— 
its harness, shoes, blanket, stable, etc.—he presents 
altogether the most practical text-book of the kind, 
one that should appeal especially to boys. The 
book is full of good advice regarding the care and 
treatment of all domestic animals, with pertinent 
observations on wild animals and the proper atti- 
tude to be taken towards animals in general. The 
lessons are descriptive, about one page in length, 
followed by a few questions intended to make the 
pupil think for himself. Several blackboard 
lessons, at the end, include suggestive outlines in- 
tended to draw out the child’s ideas on animals. 


130 pp. 65 cents. Published by the Author, 
Denver. 


‘TILDA JANE’S ORPHANS, Marshall Saunders. 


A sequel to “’Tilda Jane’’ written, the author 
states, ‘‘for the many boys and girls who have ex- 
pressed a wish to know more of the fortunes of the 
orphan and her dogs.” The readers of the 
former story will follow with renewed interest the 
fortunes of the motherly ’Tilda Jane and the genial 
Hank Dillson in their Ciscasset home. Many in- 
cidents omitted in the former book are made the 
basis of the new story, and another addition to 
Tilda Jane’s character is brought out by her 
tender affection for the birds, the most defenceless 
of all God’s creatures. : 

Tilda Jane continues her gentle ministrations to 
other adopted orphan pets with all her original 
fondness and devotion, losing none of that ‘‘sym- 
pathetic and strangely understanding insight into 
animal nature.” A joyful family they are—dogs, 
horse, cow, pigeons and pigs living in happy com- 
panionship. A new character is introduced in the 
person of Perletta Garraby, another orphan girl, 
ignorant and ugly but with human feelings and an 
affection for animals which shows most strongly in 
her attachment and care for two pet pigs. The 
stern business-hardened nature of Mr. Waysmith 
is softened by the influence of the lovable 'Tilda 
Jane and her orphan pets. Even the aged Grandpa 
soon comes to forget his rheumatism and crutches 
and takes a special interest in the ‘‘moneyed dog.” 

This book should find favor as have all of Miss 
Saunders’ former stories, especially ‘‘Beautiful 
Joe,”’ which has a world-wide range of readers. It 
is a most excellent contribution to the “‘heart cul- 
ture’ books for which there is an ever-growing 
demand. It will stimulate genuine affection and 
interest which, in the author’s words, ‘if we all 
had for each other, for animals, for criminals, and 
for little children, there would not be so much going 
astray in this world.” Bound in attractive covers, 
six page illustrations. 

345 pp. $1.62. L.C. Page & Company, Boston. 


Open thy mouth for the dumb—Solomon 


PETER PAN, Eliza S. Mitchell. 


The autobiography of a cat is here told in a 
dozen pages, with this sound advice in conclusion: 
“Give it plenty to eat, a warm place to sleep in, 
and do not frighten or drive it around until it 
knows not what to do. You will find that a cat 
can appreciate kindness and by its grateful ways 
will repay you for all your trouble.” 

13 pp. Published by the Author, Yarmouth, Me. 


CEMETERIES FOR ANIMALS, Mrs. Huntington 
Smith. 


No one interested in this subject should overlook 
this booklet, in which Mrs. Smith brings together 
accounts of most of the known animal cemeteries 
of the world, with: many interesting pictures of 
the monuments that have been erected to the mem- 
ory of loved pets. 

The famous Paris cemetery, just outside the 
Clichy gate, contains most interesting memorials 
to dogs, and perhaps the most interesting of all is 
that to Barry, the St. Bernard, who “saved the 
lives of forty persons; he was killed by the forty- 
first."" Another notable cemetery for animals is 
that in Hyde Park, London, which now contains 
four hundred graves. At Edinburgh there is a 
graveyard for regimental pets. Among private 
cemeteries mentioned are those of Queen Victoria, 
of Gladstone, of the summer palace at Pekin, and 
of the Duchess of York. Probably the largest 
animal burying ground in this country is the Harts- 
dale Canine Cemetery in Hartsdale, New York, 
with about five hundred graves. At Yorktown 
Heights, in the same state, is Kanis Ruhe, another 
resting place for dogs. Pine Ridge Cemetery for 
Animals, at Dedham, Massachusetts, a part of the 
humane work inaugurated by Mrs. Smith, is de- 
scribed in detail with several pictures. 

The book also refers to many monuments that 
have been erected to animals outside of cemeteries, 
and concludes with a thoughtful chapter on the 
immortality of animals. 

32 pp. 25cents. Animal Rescue League, Boston. 


ARE ANIMALS IMMORTAL? 


Being a great lover of animals, I have also 
been a life-long believer in the immortality of 
animals, but whether or not one believes that 
animals have a future existence, one thing is 
certain, kind treatment of them is a duty 
that devolves upon all of us, for cruelty and 
abuse are not evidences of manhood or 
womanhood. 

I believe that 


‘The same force fashioned the sparrow 
That fashioned the man, the king, 
The God of the whole gave a spark of soul 
To the furred and feathered thing.” 


Up on the hillside, beneath an evergreen 
tree where the wild violets bloom earliest 
and the bluebird sings her sweetest songs in 
springtime, is the grave of a true and faithful 
friend, whose love and fidelity never failed 
me—my beautiful horse, ‘‘Ned.” 

For the first time in his happy and useful 
life of twenty-three years, he was seized with 
a severe illness, for which there seemed no 
help, and when I paused in my efforts for his 
relief, and he laid his velvety nose against my 
cheek in his old loving way, quiet and patient 
in his terrible suffering, I am not ashamed to 
say his glossy neck was wet with my tears of 
deepest grief. 

His great loving eyes always used to watch 
my every move; the sound of my voice or 
step was always greeted with a joyful whinny. 
How I have missed the familiar call and the 
willing feet that have taken me miles and 
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miles over hills and pone valleys, always 
bringing me safely home! Handsome and 
graceful in form; kind, faithful, and true; 
always performing every duty required of 
him with cheerfulness and patience; would 
that all of human form had as good and honor- 
able a record! 

Useless to tell me there is no immortality 
for such love and devotion as is shown by our 
animal friends. A dog will die of grief on the 
grave of his master. In my own home a pet 
cat was especially devoted to my father, 
following him all about the place, and after 
he was gone from his sight he wandered 
about from place to place where he had been 
accustomed to go with him, and, though 
petted by us all, before the close of the year, 
he laid down beside me, raised his head and 
gave me one pitiful look, and, I firmly believe, 
was with the one whom he had mourned so 
sincerely. 

In the picture gallery of the Boston Athe- 
nzum, among the many beautiful paintings 
the one most holding my attention is that 
of a faithful horse standing beside his master 
who had fallen from the saddle and lay in 
the snow, frozen to death. The expression of 
anxiety in the eyes of the horse as he stood 
with head bent near his master’s face, the 
driving storm beating upon him, the fierce 
wind tossing his mane, while he vainly waits 
for his loved master to regain the saddle, is 
so vividly portrayed one can feel the pitiful 
anxiety pictured in the eyes of the faithful 
creature. Beneath are these lines: 


“How long did’st thou think that his silence was 
slumber? 
When the wind stirred his garments how oft did’st 
thou start!” 


I like to think that the life of the future 
will not be so entirely different from this; 
that even then we shall enjoy the green fields 
and running brooks, the voices and faces we 
have known and loved in the olden times, 
the horses who have been our loving friends 
and companions, the dogs and cats we have 
petted and cared for, the sound of the birds’ 
joyous notes, the springing to life of all the 
eo of nature in the springtime, the 
seeing of the glittering diamonds in the drops 
of dew on the grass, and in the white mantle 
of snow in the winter time. 


‘Here there are those whom we call men, 
Whose souls full well we know 

' Another life may not deserve 
One-half so well. And so 
The natures such as these have been, 
Another life may claim. 
God’s care for all finds place for them 
Within His wide domain. 
God made us both, and they have been 
True friends to us while here; 
I only hope we shall not blush 
To meet them, anywhere.” 

FLORENCE SAMPSON, 
Cummington, Mass. 


The treasury department at Washington 
has given orders that revenue cutters shall 
patrol the waters about certain Hawaiian 
islands where poachers are ruthlessly des- 
troying the birds. The protection is intended 
to prevent such indiscriminate slaughter and 
to assure the preservation of birds, the value 
of which is coming to be more thoroughly ap- 
preciated. This is another form of conserva- 
tion that is to be commended.— White Ribbon 
Journal. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? I answer: To teach and lead every child and older person to seize every 


opportunity to say a kind word or do a kind act that will make some other human being or some dumb creature happier. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy 


With Names of Presidents 


75730 
75731 
75732 
75733 
75734 


75735 


75736 


75737 


75738 


75739 


75740 


75741 


75742 


75743 


75744 


75745 


75746 


75747 


75748 


75749 


75750 


75751 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


5 Royal Promise 


Elmira Logge 

Rosa Bonheur 

Isabel Matthews 

Golden Star 

Mary Ellen Stith 

Lincoln 

Sam Wolf 

Geo. T. Angell 

Max Fegelman 

Sympathy 

Sophie Mandeliel 

Sympathy 

Estelle Friedman 

Edwin Landseer 

William Sebel 

Golden Rule 

Ben Schwartz 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Olga Strashun 

Little Caretakers 

Leon Pastor 

Golden Rule 

Goldie Gordon 

Washington 

Alex Phillips 

Sunshine 

Sydney Witt 

Black Beauty 

Herman Martin 

Golden Eagle 

Mary Ashton 

Sunshine Circle 

Alice Grear 

Black Beauty 

Helen Ledman 

Androclus 

Elizabeth Jones 

Kindergarten 

Henry Englander 

Saugerties, N. Y. 

The Highwoods 

Thomas Rafferty 

Webb City, Mo. 

Prairie Flower 

Agnes R. McEnter 

Auburndale, Mass. 

Williams School 

Arthur F. Hughes 

Zanesfield, Ohio 

Angell 

Mrs. John Elliott 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Thoughtfulness 

Beatrice G. Hoffmann 

Chicago, Ills. 

Cook Co., Ill. Prohibition 
Club 

John Husseltine 

Halsted St. S. S., Class 11 

Miss Enfleda Benjamin 

Waltham, Mass. 

South Grammar School 

Div. 1 

S. P. Durkee 

Div. 2 

M. R. Lane 

Div. 3 

C. H. Lewis 

Div. 4 

E. W. Archibald 

Div. 5 

A. M. Bagley 

Div. 6 

R. W. Cole 

Div. 7 

A. C. Mansfield 

Div 8 

Genevieve Doran 

Div. 9 

H. E. Darcy 

Div. 10 

L. W. Whorf 

Div. 11 

G. M. Stone 

Div. 12 

I. P. Brigham 


5755 


| 75763 


| 75764 


75793 
75794 
75795 


75796 


5 Div. 14 


7 Div. 15 


5 Div. 7 


A. French 


Div. 13 
Winifred Marshall 


A. L. Poore 


E. M. Brotchie 
Div. 16 

M. G. Lundberg 
North School 
Div. 1 

J. R. Webber 
Div. 2 

A. L. Childs 
Div. 3 

E. E. Campbell 
Div. 4 

M. B. Adams 
Div. 5 

M. F. Moses 
Div. 6 

L. W. McFarland 


M. E. Hastings 
Div. 8 

E. P. Sweet 
Div. 9 

Miss Mosher 
Div. 10 

M. B. Robinson 
Div. 11 

Ethel Jones 
Div. 12 

Miss Phelps 
Div. 13 

K. D. Jones 
Francis C. Lowell School 
Div. 1 

E. H. White 
Div. 2 

E. B. Pratt 
Div. 3 

S. E. Mullen 
Div. 4 

Rebecca Campbell 
Div. 5 


Dora Burr 
Royal E. Robbins School 
Div. 1 

M. E. Metcalf 
Div. 2 

M. A. Leonard 
Div. 3 

B. M. Sherburne 
Div. 4 

C. H. Smith 
Div. 5 

S. L. Gordon 
Div. 6 

M. L. Wheeler 
Div. 7 

S. S. Smith 
Chauncey Newhall School 
Div. 1 

S. W. Mayo 
Div. 2 

G. W. Sawtelle 
Div. 3 

Ruth Hawks 
Div. 4 

L. M. Forbush 
Div. 5 


Div. 6 

N. M. Gerald 

Div. 7 

B. L. Clark 

Nathaniel P. Banks School 
Div. 1 

S. C. Peabody 

Div. 2 


E. M. Wheeler 
Div. 3 

L. M. Adams 
Div. 4 


Nettie McQuesten | 75 


Thomas R. Plympton Sch. | 


75797 


75798 


75817 


75818 


Div. 1 

S. M. Warren 

Div. 2 

M. F. Ryan 

Div. 3 

A. G. White 

Div. 4 

M. L. Brown 
Thomas Hill School 
Div. 1 

Carrie M. Leonard 
Div. 2 

Louise Fay 

Div. 3 

J. P. Barnham 
Div. 4 

C. L. Cossar 
Jonathan B. Bright School 


5 Div. 1 


Miss L. M. Wilde 


5 Div. 2 


H. M. Boynton 
Div. 3 

B. M. Smith 

Div. 4 

E. B. Milkins 
Seth Bemis School 
Div. 1 

S. A. Wall 

Div. 2 

L. L. Chapin 

Div. 3 

C. D. Morrell 

Div. 4 

M. E. Burroughs 
Pond End School 
Div. 1 

Ellen M. Jones 
Div. 2 

G. B. Pratt 

John Roberts School 
Edith G. Webber 
Hopkinton, N.Y. 
Hopkinton 

Mrs. Mark Harran 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Novice 

Mother Mde Lellis 
Danville, Pa. 
Kindness 

Edith Shepperson 
Milledgeville, Ills. 
Milledgeville Pub. Schools 
Lincoln 

Eva McKean 
Audubon 

Hattie Merriam 
Florence Nightingale 
Grace A. Hartman 
Watertown, Mass. 
Hosmer School 
Div. 1 

L. F. Sanderson 
Div. 2 

F. R. Thibodeau 


I. A. Ricker 
Div. 6 

A. H. Dudley 
Div. 7 

M. E. Burns 
Div. 8 

D. E. Hodsdon 
Div. 9 

L. B. Cleveland 
Marshall Spring School 
Div. 1 

E. L. Kent 

Div. 2 

M. H. Moynihan 
Div. 3 

B. M. Gray 

Div. 4 

E. L. Dexter 


5 Div. 5 


M. C. Reid 


75836 


75837 


75838 


75839 


75840 


75841 


75842 


75843 


75844 


75860 


75861 


75862 


75863 


75864 


75865 


75866 


75867 


Div. 6 

J. M. Riley 

Div. 7 

M. L. Sullivan 

Div. 8 

E. A. Luques 

Div. 9 

L. M. Parker 

Francis School 

Div. 1 

Mrs. Qullig 

Div. 2 

Anna Higgins 

Div. 3 

Anna Boynton 

Div. 4 

M. B. Patten 

Div. 5 

Lucy Luques 
5 Div. 6 

Nellie Hogan 

Div. 7 

Annie Roberts 

Div. 8 

Mary Knox 

Div. 9 

Parker School 

Div. 1 

A. C. Bullard 

Div. 2 

G. B. Shepard 

Div. 3 


Gertrude Litchfield 
Div. 4 

I. Y. Pope 

Div. 5 

C. F. Green 

Grant School 

Div. 1 

M. G. Drake 

Div. 2 

W. E. Jenkins 

Div. 3 

E. E. MacKenzie 
Div. 4 

S. H. Lane 
Coolidge School 
Div. 1 

R. W. Howard 
Div. 2 

M. G. Allen 

Div. 3 

H. L. Treadwell 
Div. 4 

M. A. Flynn 
Lowell School 

Div. 1 

Miss M. B. Sawyer 
Div. 2 

N. A. Dorney 
Bemis School 
Nellie F. Sheehan 
Artesian, So. Dak. 
Afton No. 3 
Emma Erving 
Mitchell, So. Dak. 
Mitchell W. C. T. U. 
Maud Doane 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Jr. E. L. 

Joseph Rowe. 
Saylesville, R. 1. 
Prospect Hill School 
Willing Workers 
Grade 4 

Elizabeth G. Carlin 
Grade 3 

May A. Fitzsimmons 
Grade 2 

M. E. M. Fitzsimmons 
Grade 1 

Lillian M. Fuller 
Lonsdale, R. 1. 
Lonsdale School 
Loyal Defenders 
Div. 1 

M. E. Potter 

Div. 2 

Minnie H. Whitney 


75874 


Div. 3 

Vera V. Leach 

Div. 4 

Jennie E. Lemley 
Manville, R. 1. 

Pound School 

Helping Hand 

Mabel A. Matthews 
Cumberland Hill, R. 1. 
Cumberland Hill School 


77 Lincoln 


75893 


75894 


75895 


75896 


75897 


75898 


75899 


75900 


75901 


75902 


75903 


Mary A. Croak 
Hiawatha 

Florence Barnes 
Cumberland, R. 1. 
Ballou School 

Willing Workers 

Lillis M. Cumer 
Tingley School 

Kind Helpers 

Phebe M. Babcock 
Manville, R. 1. 

Razee School 

True Hearted Defenders 
Ella B. Razee 

Arctic, R. 1. 

Arctic School 

Helpers of the Helpless 
Div. 1. 

Mary E. Johnson 

Div. 2 

Mabel Page 

Div. 3 

Louisa D. Hebert 

Div. 4 

Mary A. L. Cunningham 
Div. 5 

Mary A. McMahon 

Div. 6 

Clara L. Allen 

Div. 7 

Minnie C. McGuire 
Centerville, R. 1. 
Centerville School 
Helpers of the Helpless 
Div. 1 

Algernon S. Gallup 
Div. 2 

Elizabeth DeBlois 

Div. 3 

Elizabeth C. McElwain 
Div. 4 

Mrs. Adelaide M. Mann 
Mt. Pleasant, R. 1. 
Special School 

Golden Rule 

E. F. Gorman 
Crompton, R. I. 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Earnest E. Wilbur 
Arnold Mills, R. I. 
Grant School 

Golden Rule 

Mary E. Richards 
Diamond Hill, R. 1. 
Diamond Hill School 
Good Will 

Mrs. C. E. Allen 
Arnold Mills, R. 1. 
Arnold Mills School 
Wide Awake 

Ellen R. Loomis 
Abbotts Run, R. 1. 
Cargill School 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Eliza E. Ellis 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch Ave. School 
Young Protectors 

Div. 12 

Agnes Mahoney 

Div. 4 

Helen R. O'Reilly 
Div. 2 

Katharine E. G. O'Neil 
Div. 9 

Loretta M. Galvin 
Div. 5 

Mary L. Reilly 
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Our 


Dumb Animals 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


We are glad to report this month three 
hundred and forty-five new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
seventy-six thousand and eighty-one, with 
probably over two million members. 


SHANGHAI BAND OF MERCY 

Forty-one Chinese girls in the Bridgman 
Memorial School at est Gate. ee. 
China, are members of a Band of Mercy 
ormed late in the fall by Charlotte M. John- 
son, the missionary teacher in charge of this 
school. We have received all their signatures, 
written both in English and in Chinese. 

This Band is the outcome of reading *‘Black 
Beauty”’ in the first class in English. Several 
copies of this book were sent to the mission 
school by Miss Minnie Johnson of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, sister of the teacher. The 
missionary writes: ‘Tonight we finished the 
story and read your offer in the back of the 
book, so have at once formed a Band of Mercy 
in our school. Every pupil was ready to sign 
her name.” 

This is but one example of the good that 
can be accomplished by circulating ‘Black 
Beauty” widely over the world. Those in- 
terested in distributing this book are invited 
to write to our office. 


Written by Geo. T. Angell in June, 1884 
OUR BAND OF MERCY BADGE 
Do Not Think Lightly of It 

It is not expensive. It costs but a few 
cents. But it is not therefore the less valu- 
able. Some of you have bits of ribbon, locks 
of hair, little pictures that cost but little; yet 
when you look at them they bring joy or sad- 
ness—sometimes tears to your eyes, and 
sometimes hopes as broad as eternity to your 
hearts. 

Our country’s flag, looked at one way, is 
only a bit of bunting; but another, it repre- 
sents a nation of fifty millions of free men, 
whose poorest boy may become its foremost 
citizen. 

The cross on which Christ was crucified 
probably cost in those days but a few pennies; 
but for more than a thousand years, in and 
over every cathedral of the world, and wher- 
ever on every continent and island of the 
ocean church bells have rung and church 
spires pointed heavenward, the cross has stood, 
and now stands,— 

“Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathered round its head sublime.” 

Let no one think lightly of a badge which 
bears such inscriptions as, ‘‘Glory to God,” 
Peace on Earth,” ‘‘Good Will to All,”” because 
it costs but little. It is the symbol of the 
rising of another Star of Bethlehem to shed 
healing light on the nations, and on all God’s 
dumb creatures as well. 

I write the above with the hope that 
teachers will take special care to impress 
upon their children the value of their badges,— 
what they mean, and the care which should 
be taken to preserve them, 


HIS FIRST LESSON 


“DEAD CAT DUMP” TRANSFORMED 


In a section of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
formerly known as Dead Cat Dump, unsightly 
and unsanitary, but now transformed into 
a healthy and beautiful garden of two acres 
or more, there is a well-organized city of 
boys and girls who are governed under the 
best ‘“‘plan’”’ we have yet seen adopted. It is 
known as the “Garden City” plan. Its dis- 
tinctive feature is the making of honest, law- 
abiding, industrious and humane citizens. 

To accomplish this the best method found 
was to give every boy and girl a plot of land 
and a pet animal or a direct interest therein. 
The scheme has been highly successful. 

The character of the community about 
“Garden City’ has changed for the better; 
there is 50 per cent. less crime among juve- 
niles, less pilfering, less idleness, and by far less 
cruelty toanimals. The physical, mental, and 
moral benefits that are derived are so quickly 
apparent that membership is eagerly sought. 

The originator and active promoter of the 
“Garden City”’ plan is the Rev. R. J. Floody, 
head of the Weseadar Social Settlement, who 
has done much for the civic and social better- 
ment of that city. He believes that for the 
young, workgrounds are more essential than 
playgrounds; that the qualities of neatness, 
thrift, honesty, and self-reliance—all of which 
are developed under his plan—will produce 
the best type of well-rounded men and women. 

Our work is recognized in ‘‘Garden City,” 
which maintains a very active Band of Mercy 
with several hundred members. 


NEW DUTY FOR A SPANIEL 


You have heard of dogs who are very 
clever at minding sheep but did you ever 
hear of one who helped to ns, order in 
school? A teacher in Washington has a black 
cocker spaniel who goes every day with her 
to her school in a part of the town where 
there are so many people that there is not 
room for them to keep dogs in their homes. 
Hector loves the school children, and they love 
him, and when he barks at them to make 
them stop whispering, they obey. When they 
spell D-o-g, he wags his tail.—Century Path. 


KINDNESS AND TRUTH 
True worth is in being, not seeming; 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good thing—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by-and-by. 


For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


WHAT ONE BAND OF MERCY DID 


In order to successfully raise Sufficient funds 
for the early erection of the Angell Memorial 
Building, the children in some of our Bands of 
Mercy realize that their help is needed and 
are volunteering to aid the cause. 

This letter, with its generous check, was a 
most welcome New Year’s message from Fal- 
mouth, Massachusetts: 

Dear Sir:— 

We are sending you a check for twenty-five 
dollars for the Angell Memorial Building. 

We are six girls, all about twelve years old. 
In September we formed a Band of Mercy 
and met every Saturday afternoon. We 
made fancy articles, etc., and December 11 
we had a Fair at my house. Lots of people 
came and we made over thirty dollars. 
Everyone was very much interested in our 
object. 

We all have pets and three of us have ponies. 
I also have a dog, two cats, and eight rabbits. 
We have our eye on people who are not kind 
to animals, and we are not afraid to speak to 
them about it. We will put up some of your 
posters if you will send us some. 

The other girls’ names are: Edith D. Brown, 
Helen M. Lockhart, Cecelia Eldred, Charlotte 
L. Nicol, Annie G. Kershaw. 

Very respectfully, 
CAMILLA WATSON, 
Falmouth, Mass. 


Receipts of the M. S. P. C. A. for December, 1909. 
Fines and witness fees, $151.74. 


FOR THE ANGELL MEMORIAL BUILDING 


J. G. Chandler, $100; Mrs. Dwight W. Ensign, $100; 
“A friend,” $25; Mrs. C. G. Washburn, $25; A. F. Esta- 
brook, $25; Geo. G. Crocker, $25; Hon. Clement B. 
Penrose, $25; Mrs. Chas. E. De Wolfe, $25; Nath’l M. 
Safford, $25; Miss Caroline M. Martin, $20; ‘‘A friend, 
Adirondacks,”’ $12; Miss Mary E. Hyde, $10; Mrs. Lydia 
A. Putney, $10; Wm. A. Foss, $10; Oliver I. Kimball, In 
memory of Mrs. Mary A. Kimball, $10; Mrs. James H. 
Beal, $10; W. H. Smith, $10; Mrs. John M. Harlow, $10; 
Mrs. W. H. Furber, $10; “E. S.C.," $10; “A. H.,” $10; 
Mrs. Belle L. Boutwell, $10; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. Piper, 
In memory of our cat ‘‘Affie,” $10; Mrs. Aaron C. Bagg, 
$10; Geo. F. S. Singleton, $10; John Legg, $5; Miss 
Louise W. Caldwell, $5; A. B. Emmons, $5; Rufus B. 
Fowler, $5; Miss Sarah M. Allen, $5; Mrs. Joseph A. 
Baker, $5; H.S. Eaton, $5; Mrs. Ellen L. Campbell, $5; 
Mrs. Lucy A. Stevens, $5; Miss H. S. Tolman, $5; “A 
friend,” $5; Richard B. Carter, $5; Mrs. Eliza P. 
Gibbons, $5; Mrs. A. E. Harris, $5; Mrs. Mary B. 
Hazelton, $5; Wm. A. Robinson, $5; Christopher 
Clarke, $5; Mrs. Martha J. H. Gerry, $5; Anonymous, 
$5; Clarence D. Reed, $5; Margaret McC. Bullock, $5; 
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Rev. Cecil R. Sherman, $4; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Har- 
low, $3; Franklin Perrin, $3; L. Vernon Briggs, $2.50; 
Wm. C. Macy, $2; E. Metcalf, $2; Mrs. J. R. Beck, $2; 
Mrs. A. L. Frye, $2; Rev. T. J. A. FitzGerald, $2; Geo. 
C. Beals, $2; Mrs. E. R. Gould, $2; S. S. Hopkins, $2; 
Miss Harriet R. Pease, $2; Mrs. F. A. Langmaid, $2; John 
H. Hewitt, $2; Miss Mary E. Greene, $2; J. P. Rand, 
M. D., $2; J. R. Sullivan, $2; Thos. W. Thompson, $2; 
J. Robinson, $1.25. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

H. L. Brown, Mrs. F. H. Foster, Gertrude E. T. Kearin, 
G. M. Mellen, Mrs. S. C. Dyer, C. H. Newcomb, Mrs. 
R. H. Cummings, Mrs. Mary F. Burbank, C. H. Burrage, 
Miss Margaret Farrel, A. Fowler Noble, M. D., L. O. 
Norris, Mrs. E, B. Judd, E. C. Putnam, Mrs. J. M. Far- 
num, Mrs. J. Crocker, Miss F. C. Brown, Mrs. B. B. 
Gardner, Miss M. J. Carr, Mrs. G. E. Lester, John A. 
Hawley, R. Goodhind, Thomas Field, Mrs. Newton Gross, 
Miss Alice M. Bunker, Lorenzo Griswold, Mrs. Henry E. 
Robbins, Mrs. Henry Brower, F. W. Mann, Ezra D. 
Batcheller, Mrs. A. H. Ramsdell, Mrs. Mary S. Ramsdell, 
Chas. L. Newhall, J. L. Smith, Mrs. John Valentine. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS 

John Fogg Twombly, $50; Mrs. Esther R. Holmes, $25; 
James F. Morse, $20; Mrs S. J. Prouty, $16; W. M. 

ood, $10; Mrs. C. S. Roberts, $10; Joseph H. Stone 
$6; Mrs. A. M. Waite, $6; Mrs. Erastus Jones, $5; 
Arthur A. Taft, $5; Mrs. Elizabeth Hailman, $5; Miss 
M. J. Sitgreaves, $5; Miss Hattie E. Smith, $5; Mrs. 
Henry P. Doe, $5; Richard F. Wood, $5; Mrs. Jennie L. 
Hunt, $5; Miss Elizabeth W. Roberts, $5; Miss M. M. 
Frucar, $3; Mrs. E. W. Emerson, $3; Payson Cong. 
Church, Easthampton, $3; B. F. Kimball & Co., $2.50; 
Mrs. Geo. Wakefield, $2.25; Mrs. M. I. Holden, $1.50; 
A. F. Foster, $0.50. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


William Bellamy, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Jones, Mrs. F. O. 
Cary, Mrs. J. B. Lewis, Mrs. E. L. Matthews, Mrs. C. A. 
Dennie, M. V. R. Bartlett, A. H. Linscott Co., H. B. 
Keizer, W. D. Hartshorne, Curran & Joyce, Mrs. Good- 
acre, Mrs. Sidney Coolidge, Mrs. R. F. Barrett, Miss 
Clara A Allen, Mrs. R. R. Robinson. 


_ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. F. T. Lewis, Dr. F L. Smalley, Mrs. Edwin L. 
Fullerton, Mrs. Elizabeth P. J. Smith, Dr. Geo. F. Dow, 
Mrs. William L. Winship, Mrs. R. B. Wright Otis P. 
Simonds, Mrs. Burton K. Simonds, Mrs. C. D. Wells, 
Mrs. O. A. Prescott, Mrs. John H. Robinson, Mrs. Ralph 
Harrison, Miss M. Quinlan, Miss Ida Y. Brigham, Miss 
Julia A. Sullivan, Mrs. John Ward, Mrs. William H. 
Forbes, Dean A. Walker, Frank H. Hardy, William W. 
Lovejoy, Augustus A. Upton, Mrs. Betsey Tilden, F. H. 
Bishop, Mrs. W. H. Van Deusen, Mrs. Olive M. Trull, 
Albert J. Trull, J. L. Fleming, Mrs. Geo Dempsey, E. P. 
Clark, Mrs. Paul H. Seifert, Mrs. G. L. Archer, Mrs. 
P. J. Hermanson, Mrs. J. W. Studley, Mrs. E. A. Dickson, 
Mrs. J. Levers, Mrs. Ida A. Richardson, Mrs. Fred F. 
Walker, Mrs. G. E. Swann, A. W. Temple, C. S. Libby, 
Miss M. McDonah, Mrs. E. T. Clark, Mrs. J. C. Shaw, 
Mrs. J. H. Vitty, Arthur T. Locke, Ida E. Kimball, 
Carrie L. Dunbar, Dr. Chas. Dutton, Dr. Richard Dutton, 
Mrs. Mary W. Coles, L. B. Lewis, Mrs. C. A. Phelps, A. J. 
Meister, P. A. H., Mrs. A. P. Jordan, Mrs. John P. 
Sweeney, F. L. Porter, Mrs. J. B. Penniman, Mrs. W. H. 
Knowles, Mrs. Edward Shattuck, Dr. James A. Berwick, 
Mrs. Amos N. Webster, Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, Mrs. A. E. 
White, Mrs. S. G. Sargent, Miss H. E. Hayward, H. 
Redehose, John B. McCabe, Dr. C. A. Partridge, Geo. 
Bancroft, A. F. Ryder, Mrs. S. E.-Marble, Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Merrimac Iron Foundry, F. A. Sherman, Wm. 
Tait, F. B. Davis, E. Braithwaite, Mrs. J. A. Perkins, 
C. M. Bent, Mrs. Inez M. Heath, Mrs. Chas. K. Darling, 
Mrs. H. S. Richardson, Mrs. Cyrus Hosmer, C. R. Bor 
land, A. B. C. Dakin, E. C. Mason, Mrs. Geo. H. Wright, 
Mrs. Newton Gross, Miss M. L. Everett, Rev. Loring B. 
MacDonald, Miss Adelaide E. Buttrick, Mrs’. Chilton 
Cabot, Miss Gladys Cook, Mrs.Cyrus Cook, Master Kenneth 
B. Cook, Mrs. Urban Derby, W. Rollins Abrams, Mrs. 
Frances M. Skinner, Mrs. W. D. Cross, C. A. Whitney, 
N. Wales, Miss A. R. Downing, Miss C. W. Agge, Mrs. 
Daniel Low, Chas. F. Norwood, Mrs. N. Wales, J. C. 
Stedman, M. D., Mrs. H.C. Bonney, Miss M. W. Frothing- 
ham, A. W. Macfarlane, T. W. Gardner, J. E. Waterman, 
C. H. Newcomb, Mrs. Mary F. Burbank, Mrs. Lucy A. 
Smith, Mrs. E. B. Judd, Lois D. Beck, E. F. Graves, 
Dr. Geo. T. Baker, Miss C. A. Benneson, Mrs. M. M. 
Morse, Mrs. Lydia A. Blanchard, Miss Annie Williams. 

Total, $1,091 50. 

The American Humane Education Society, $451.50. 


SUBSCRIBERS 

Women’s Penn. S. P. C. A., $54.50; H. J. Craft, $11.50; 
H. Goldberger, $9.50; Alameda Co. S. P. C. A., $6; Uni- 
tarian S. S., Holyoke, Mass., $6; Mrs. E. F. Miller, $5.60; 
Mrs. J. A. H. Colby, $5; Dr. Wm. E. Keith, $5; Mrs. 
S. J. Prouty, $4; Philip S. Wilson, $4; Mrs. A. M. 
Kennedy, $3.75; Miss Sarah J. Eddy, $3.33; Moore's 
Agency, $3.12; Aurelia G. Mace, $3; Mrs. D. J. Ayer, 
$3; J. M. Brinley, $3; A. I. Montague, $3; Mrs. Henry 
Stanton, $3; Carol V. Strait, $2.50; Henry A. Field, 
$2.50; Mrs. E. W. Robinson, $2.50; Miss Mary Morrill, 
$2.25; Bookseller Co., $2.25; Mrs. F. W. Walsh, Jr., 
$2.25; Miss Annie J. Jones, $2.25; Mrs. J. W. Winkley, 
$2.25; A. L. Smith, $2.12; Miss Achsah Morgan, $2; 
W. H. Guild & Co., $2; Miss Clara C. Pierce, $2; Miss 
Mary J. Carr, $2; Mrs. J.D. Reed, $2; Alfred C. Greene, 
$2; Miss M. H. Dennie, $2; Miss V. L. Hill, $1.80; Miss 
Katherine Kerr, $1.80; Rev. V. A. Cooper, $1.50; St. 
Paul S. P. C. A., $1.50; Mrs. Lizzie Smith, $1.50; Crow- 
ley’s Agency, $1.25; Cottrell’s Agency, $1.25; A. J. 
Shaw, $1.25; Miss Mary L. Patrick, $1.25; Bennett's 
Agency, $1.25; Grumiaux’s Agency, $0.75; May G. Web- 
ster, $0.75; Mrs. M. J. Kendall, $0.75; Ruth F. Stone, 
$0.60. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Miss J. R. Haines, Miss Sarah R. Bowman, Miss W. 
Shepherd, H. Buckingham, Mrs. J. S. Borden, Mrs. L. B. 
Manley, W. H. Berry, Mrs. G. W. Park, Miss Nina Judd, 
Miss Martha A. Rogers, J. H. S. McCarthy, Mary H. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. F. J. Kellogg, Miss M. Hochert, Rev. 
Cecil R. Sherman, Alice E. Loud, Mrs. J. S. Borden, Mrs. 
E. T. Warner, Mrs. J. M. Whitney, Mrs. S. E. Eastman, 
Miss Anna Cogley, G. W. P. Babb, Dr. E. S. Williams, 
Mrs. N. T. Gause, Mrs. Elizabeth Corbin, Lorimer T. 
West, Miss Abby T. Arnold, Mrs. A. E. Caldwell, Geo. E. 
Coates, Miss R. A. Barrett, Mrs. F. G. Percival, Mrs. 
S. J. Cobb, Annie L. Barr, Mrs. L. L. Turner, S. F. Morey, 
H. A. Dorr, Franklin Sq. Agency. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH 

H. L. Simonds, G. Davidson, Mrs. F. C. Buckley, Miss 
Welch, Miss Emily Carter, Mrs. E. L. Daniels, Mrs. 
J. B. W. Williams, Jr., Burdett College, Miss M. E. 
Whitney, Miss S. N. Cleghorn, C. L. Trask, Mrs. M. N. 
Reed, Mrs. H. B. Eknark, W. E. Minkler, Mrs. W. L. 
Blackman, C. Bailey, Emily L. Clark, Miss E. M. Taylor, 
Mrs. E. M. Alling, Mrs. S. H. Longstreth, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Harrison, Sadie Grier, Mrs. M. Parsons, E. Norman 
Tyler, F. B. Cudworth, W. H. Durst, Emma Wolfe, 
Hannah M. Morgan, R. E. Gifford, H. Stocks, Miss Alice 
Warren, Mrs. G. M. Cole, Mrs. H. Young, A. A. Locke, 
Miss E. A. Campbell, The Gambrills, Miss M. J. Carr, 
Mrs. A. F. Parmelee, Mrs. E. W. Haberton, Miss A. E. 
Marble, A. G. Steere, Mrs. M. A. Harrington, L. A. De 
Monbrun, Pauline Allen, A. O. Whittle, J. B. and H. B. 
Sykes, J. Cooper, G. A. Whidden, Ralphia Stitt, Mrs. N. 
Butler, Mrs. E. T. Warner, Idella R. Berry, Miss M. T. 
Wheelwright, Miss Mina Gaylor, Miss Eva Rupert, 
Mrs. M. J. H. Gerry, A. F. Foster, Miss Virginia Hall, 
Mrs. D. W. Miller, Mrs. W. R. Morse, C. W. Barger, 
C. H. Wright, Mrs. Emmons Cook, M. Winchet, H. G. 
Lund, Mrs. E. I. Cogan, Lily Andrews, F. H. Day, F. N. 
Lincoln, Ruth M. Landis, Miss C. M. Caswell, Anna B. 
Hord, Mrs. E. R. Weston, Mrs. M. A. White, Miss A. L. 
Scott, W. E. Stearns, Mrs. Florence Potter, Miss A. M. 
Cobb, Mrs. S. M. Safford, Ada H. D. Miller. 

All others, $71.67. 

Total, $337.04. 

Sales of publications, $177.37. 

Interest, $13.62. 

Total, $2,222.77. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education Society 
for December, 1909 

AN. Y. friend, $100; Taunton, Mass., Public Schools, 
$100; Philippine S. P. C. A., $69.40; “A. R.C.” for Me- 
morial Building, $50; Mrs. M. L. Hall, $38.14; Mrs. E. 
M. Kettle, $34.11; Wm. E. Keith, M. D., for Memo- 
rial Building, $10; W. M. Bains, $9.17; South Bend 
(Ind.) Humane Society, $6; Miss M. C. Yarrow, $5.40; 
Mrs. Florence Potter, $5; B. M. Bean for Memorial 
Building, $5; Hon. Clement B. Penrose, $5; Edw. B. 
Follett, $5; Mrs. Albert Todd for Memorial Building, 
$5; N. H. Woman’s Humane Society, $4; C. E. Cruce, 
$3.75; Ice Mfg. Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa., $3.75; Frank M. 
Rich, $2.50; Miss Abby T. Arnold for Memorial Building, 
$2; Mrs. Sarah Nelson Carter, $2; Charles Bradburn, 
$1.50; Mrs. John H. Whitson, $1.25; J. R. Kite, $1.05; 
Isabella M. Wilson, $0.75; Miss Alice Dorthirt, Mrs. 
M. L. Harford, Miss Ora A. Derby and Mrs. William 
Andrews, $1 each, for the Memorial Building. 

Small sales of publications, $23.25. 

Interest, $91.97. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals 


Official organ of all our Societies. 
Actual monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 
Our columns independent of all advertising. 
Only gratuitous contributions considered. 


GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and ‘below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Postage 
free to all parts of the United States. 

4&@ Articles for the r, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual % 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN ba 4 MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. C. 


Active Life $100 00 $5 
Associate Life 50 00 Bra: 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’ s i 00 


members of the above-named Cociation receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other 
ments may be sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, President 
pro tem. and Treasurer. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Prices of Humane Publications 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and of the 
Massachusetts Society for the An of 
Cruelty to Animals are for sale at our offices 
at the following prices, postpaid: 


Black Beauty (English). cloth, 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

F paper 25 cts 

(Modern Greek).......... paper 25 cts. 

Spanish) paper 10 cts 

per 20 cts. 

For Pity's Sake, cloth, large, 60 cts., paper 10 cts 

Some of New York’s 400, cloth, 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, ‘cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful (at price) 

New, illus., $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 


Angell Prize Contest 16 cts. each. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
ngell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 


mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schaale, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or............ $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 8, by Mr. 

Angell—Eight of either No. or Nos., 

as wanted, 5 cents; twenty-four for 

25 
Bird Leaflet, by Mr. Angell ............ ao” 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow, 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Mr. Angell, 2 cents for 

the whole twelve bound together, 

Humane Horse Book, compiled by Mr. 

Angell, 5 cents each, or ........... 5.00 ** 


Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin ............ 

Protection of Animals, by Mr. Angell ... . 

The Checkrein, by Mr. Angell % 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .. \ eee 

The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) 


How to Kill Animals Humanely ........ 1.00 
Band of Mercy Information, by Mr. Angell 1.00 ** 


Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp., 
Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, 2 centsforthewhole,or.. 2. 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; all 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, | cent each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Mr. 
Angell, including information for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and Bands of 
Mercy. This and the address of Mr. Angell, to the 
National Convention of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without 
cost to everyone asking, 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 


at the same rates. Special prices on large 
orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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